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CHAPTER I. IN THE AVENUE. 

“T’ to keep to the right ?” 

“Keep ona bearin’ to the right, sir, ’cross 
Watch Common, and down One Ash Hill, and 
that’ll bring you straight on to Poynings, sir! 
No luggage, sir ?” 

** None, thank you !” 

“ Luggage! no! I should think not! party’s 
without a overcoat, don’t you see, Thomas ?— 
without a overcoat, and it freezin’ like mad! 
Poynings, indeed! What’s he doin’ there? 
He don’t look much like one of the company ! 
More like after the spoons, I should say !’ 

The polite porter who had made the inquiry, 
and the satirical station-master who had com- 
mented on the reply, remained gazing for a minute 
or two at the stranger who had just arrived at the 
Amherst station of the South-Eastern Railway, 
and then went back to the occupations from which 
the premonitory whistle had called them ; which, 
in the porter’s case, consisted of a retirement to 
a little wooden watch-box where, surrounded by 
oil-cans, grease-boxes, dirty swabs of cloth, and 
luggage-barrows reared on end and threatening 
with their fore-feet, he proceeded to the mending 
of his shoes with a bit of tin and a few tacks, 
while the station-master turned to tlie accounts 
which extracted the marrow from his very soul, 
and carried on what he called the “ tottle ” of a 
drove of two hundred and sixty oxen, conveyed 
at per head. 

“ Freezing like mad.” The station-master was 
right. ‘The frost, which of late years holds aloof, 
utterly destroying the pictorial prophecies of the 
artists of the illustrated periodicals regarding 
Christmas Day, and which, with the exception 
of a two days’ light rime, had left January a 
moist and muggy month, had set in with the 
commencement of February, hard, black, and 
evidently lasting. The iron-bound roads rang 
again, even under the thin boots of the stranger, 
who hurried over them with a light and fleeting 
step. The sharp keen air whirling over bleak 
Watch Common so penetrated his thin and 
wretched clothing, that he shivered horribly, and, 
stopping for an instant, beat his sides with his 
hands in an awkward manner, as one to whom 
the process was new, and who was vainly en- 








deavouring to imitate some action he had 
seen. Then, he hurried on with a short rapid 
jerking step, essentially different from the 
eague-swallowing swinging pace of the regu- 
lar pedestrian accustomed to exercise: stum- 
bling over the frozen solid ruts made by the 
heavy cart-wheels, slipping on the icy puddles, 
and ever and anon pausing to take fresh 
breath, or to place his fiand against his loudly- 
beating heart. As he skirted the further edge 
of the common, and arrived at the brow of 
the hill which the porter had mentioned to him, 
and which he recognised by the solitary tree 
whose branches clanged above him in the night 
wind, he heard, by the chimes of a distant church, 
ten o’clock rung out sharp and clear through 
the frosty air. He stopped, counted each chime, 
and then set off again at a quickened pace, his 
progress down the descent being easier now, 
muttering to himself as he went : 

“Ten o’clock! I must press on, or they'll 
all be in bed, I suppose. Beastly respectable, 
old Carruthers, from what I can make out from 
the Madre, and what little I saw of him! Ser- 
vants up to prayers and all that kind of thing. 
No chance of getting hold of her, if I can’t make 
her know I am there, before those prayers come 
off. Glass of cold water and flat candlestick 
directly they’re over, I suppose, and a kiss to 
Missy and God bless you all round, and off to 
bed! By George, what a life! What an in- 
fernal, moping, ghostly, dreary existence! And 
yet they’ve got money, these scoundrels, and old 
Carruthers could give you a cheque that would 
make you wink. Could! Yes, but wouldn’t, 
specially to me! Ba, ba, black sheep, and all 
the rest of it! Here’s a poor tainted mutton 
for you, without the wind being in the least 
tempered to him! Jove, it goes through me 
like a knife! There'll be a public somewhere 
near, I suppose, and when I’ve drawn the 
Madre, I'll step off there and have some hot 
rum-and-water before turning in. Hold up, 
there, you hawbuck brute, peu your other rein! 
What’s the use of your !amps, if they don’t 
show you people in the road ?” 

He had sprung aside as he spoke, and now stood 
flat against and pushing into the leafless hedge 
as a carriage with flashing lamps and steaming 
horses whirled so closely by him as almost to 
brush his arm. The coachman paid no atten- 
tion to his outery, nor did the footman, who, 
almost hidden in overcoats, was fast asleep in 
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the rumble behind. The next instant the car- 
riage was whirling away; but the pedestrian, 
seeing the condition of the footman, swung 
himself on to the hind step, and, crouching 
down behind the rumble and its unconscious 
occupant, obtained a shelter from the bitter 
wind, and simultaneously a lift on his road. 
There he crouched, clinging firmly with both 
hands in close proximity to the enshrouded 
knees of the unconscious footman—knees which, 
during their owner’s sleep, were very helpless 
and rather comic, which smote each other in 
the passage of every rut, and occasionally parted 
and surveyed the dreary gulf of horsecloth be- 
tween them, to be brought together at the next 
jolt with a very smart concussion—and there he 
remained until the stopping of the carriage, and 
a sharp ery of “Gate” from the coachman, in- 
duced him to descend from his perch, and to 
survey the state of affairs from that side of the 
carriage most removed from a certain light and 
bustle into which they had entered. For, on the 
other side of the carriage to that on which the 
stranger stood, was an old-fashioned stone lodge 
with twinkling lights in its little mullioned win- 
dows, and all its thousand ivy-leaves gleaming 
in the carriage-lamps, and happy faces grou ed 
around its door. There was the buxom lodge- 
keeper the centre of the group, with her comely 
red face all aglow with smiles; and there was 
her light-haired sheep-faced husband standing 
by the swinging iron gates; and there were the 
sturdy children, indulged with the unwonted 
dissipation of “ sitting up;” and there was the 

ardener’s wife awaiting to see company come 
in, while her master had gone up to look at 
fires in hothouses; and there were Kidd, the 
head keeper, and little Tom, his poor idiot boy, 
who clapped his hands at the whirling lights of 
the carriages, and kept up an incessant boom 
of imbecile happiness. Sheep-faced male lodge- 
keeper bobbing so furiously as to insist on 
recognition, down goes window of carriage 
furthest from the stranger, and crisp on the 
night air cries a sharp curt voice, 

“ How do, Bulger? Not late, eh ? hum—ah! 
not late ?” 

To which Bulger, pulling at invisible lock of 
hair on forehead : 

* No, Sir John! 
Seasonable weather, Sir-—— 

But the carriage was whirled away before 
Bulger could conclude, and before the stranger 
could resume his place under the sheltering lee 
of the now conscious footman. He shrank back 
into the darkness—darkness deeper and thicker 
than ever under the shadow of the tall elms 
forming the avenue leading to the house, and 
remained for a minuté buried in thought. 

The night was clear, and even light, with the 
hard chilly light of stars, and the air was full 
of cold—sharp, pitiless, and piercing. The wind 
made itself heard but rarely, but spared the 
wayfarer not one pang of its presence. He 
shrank and shivered, as he peered from under 
the gaunt branches. of the trees after the car- 
riage with its glittering lights. 


Lots company, Sir John! 
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“ Just like my luck!” he thought, bitterly. 
“Nothing is to be wanting to make me feel 
myself the outcast that I am. A stranger in 
my mother’s house, disowned and proscribed 
by my mother’s husband, slinking like a thief 
behind the carriages of my mother’s fine friends. 
I will see my mother, 1 must see her; it is 
a desperate chance, but surely it must suc- 
ceed. I’ve no doubt of her, God bless her! but 
I have my doubts of her power to do what I 
want.” 

He emerged from the shadow of the trees 
again, and struck into the avenue. He 
quickened his pace, shivering, and seeing the 
long line of way lying level before him, in the 
sombre glimmer of the night, he went on with 
amore assured step. Angry and bitter thoughts 
were keeping the young man company, a gloomy 
wrath was in his dark, deep-set eyes, and the 
hands which he thrust into his coat-pockets 
clenched themselves with an almost fierce im- 
patience. He strode on, muttering, and trying 
to keep up an air of hardihood (though there 
was no one to be deceived but himself), which 
was belied by the misgivings and remorse at his 
heart. 

“A fine place and a grand house, plenty of 
money, and all that money gives, and no place 
for her only son! I ome how she likes it 
all! No,no, I don’t; I knowshe is not happy, 
and it’s my fault, and mts.” His face grew darker 
and more angry, and he shook his clenched 
hand towards a stately house, whose long 
lighted fagade now became visible. 

* And his—his who married my mother, and 
deceived her, who gave her hopes he never in- 
tended to fulfil—my ill conduct the cause of his 
forbidding her to bring me here !—he always 
hated me; he hated me before he saw me, 
before he ever knew that I was not a sucking 
dove for gentleness, and a pattern of filial obedi- 
ence and propriety; he hated me because I 
existed—because 1 was my mother’s son; and 
if I had been the most amenable of step-sons, he 
would have hated me all the same, only he would 
have shown his hatred differently, that’s all. I 
should have been brought here, and made to feel 
insignificance, instead of being left to beg or 
starve, for all he cares. I am better off as 
it is.” 

A harsh smile came over his face for a moment. 
“ Quite a blackguard, and all but a beggar. All 
but? No, quite a beggar, for 1 am coming to 
beg of my mother—coming to your fine house, 
Capel Carruthers, like a thief or a spy; slink- 
ing in at your gates under cover of your fine 
friends’ fine carriages; a prodigal step-son, by 
Jove, without the faintest chance of a welcome, 
and every probability of being turned out, 
if te Company here, too, of all 
nights in the year, to make it more difficult to 
get hold of old Brookes unsuspected, but not so 
unfortunate either, if I’m seen. Hangers about 
are to be found even in the country, I suppose, 
on festive occasions. There’s the house at last! 
A grand place, grim as it is under the stars, 
with a twinkling firmament of its own on the 
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ound floor. The lights look warm. Good 

od, how cold it is out here!” Again he drew 
back close to the tall dark stems of the trees, to 
let a carriage pass; when it had discharged 
its load under the portico, he emerged cautiously 
upon the broad carriage sweep by which the com- 
pany were arriving. 

The house was an old one, and was sur- 
rounded by a narrow fosse or ditch, which 
in former days might have been full of water, 
and used for defensive purposes, but which 
was now drained and dry, and served as a kind 
of area, looked into by the windows in the 
basement. Above this fosse, and stretching 
away on either side of the heavy portico, was a 
broad and handsome stone terrace, the left hand 
portion of which lay in deep shadow, while the 
right hand portion was chequered with occa- 
sional light, which made its way through the 

artially closed shutters of the ball-room. 

autiously crossing the broad drive, and slipping 
behind a carriage which was just discharging 
its load at the hall door, George Dallas, the 
stranger whose fortunes we have so far fol- 
lowed, crept into a dark angle of the porch 
until the crunching of the gravel and the clang- 
ing of the door announced the departure of the 
carriage, and then, climbing the balustrade of 
the terrace, and carefully avoiding the lines of 
light, made his way to the window of the room, 
and peered in. At first, he shook so with 
the cold, that he could not concentrate his 
attention on what was passing before his eyes; 
but having groped about and found a small tree 
which was carefully protected with a large piece 
of matting, and which flanked one end of the 
balustrade, he quietly removed the matting, and, 
wrapping it round him, returned to his position, 
watching and commenting on the scene of which 
he was a spectator. 

It was an old room on which George Dallas 
looked—an old room with panelled walls, sur- 
mounted by a curious carved frieze and stuecoed 
roof, and hung round with family portraits, 
which gave it a certain grim and stern air, and 
made the gay hothouse flowers, with which it 
was lavishly decorated, seem out of keeping. 
Immediately opposite the window stood the 
entrance door, wide open, and flanked by the 
usual bevy of young men, who, from laziness or 
bashfulness, take some time to screw their 
courage up to dancing-point. Close in front 
of them was a group which at once arrested 
George Dallas’s attention. 

It consisted of three persons, of whom two 
were gentlemen; the third was a young girl, 
whose small white-gloved hand rested on the arm 
of the older of her companions, who, as George 
Dallas caught sight of them, was in the act of 
presenting the younger to her. The girl was 
tall, slight, a and elegant, and ex- 
tremely fair. Her features were not clearly 
discernible, as she stood sideways towards the 
window; but the pose of the head, the bend of 
the neck, the braids of fair hair closely wound 
around the well-shaped head, and worn without 
any ornament but its own golden gloss, the 
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sweeping folds of her soft white dress—all bore 
a of beauty, which, indeed, her face, 
had he seen it, would have fully realised. He 
saw her bow, in graceful acknowledgment of the 
introduction, and then linger for a few minutes 
talking with the two gentlemen—to the younger 
of whom George Dallas paid no attention what- 
ever ; after which she moved away with him to 
join the dancers. The older man stood where 
she had left him, and at him George Dallas 
looked with the fixed intensity of anger and 
hatred. 

“There you are,” he muttered, “ you worthy, 
respectable, hard-hearted, unblemished gentle- 
man! There you are, with your clear com- 
plexion and your iron-grey whiskers, with your 
cold blue eyes and your white teeth, with yous 
thin lips and your long chin, with your head 
just a little bald, and your ears just a little 
shrivelled, but not mel with your upright 
figure, and your nice cool bands, and your nice 
cool heart, too, that never knew an ungratified 
lust, or a passion which wasn’t purely selfish. 
There you are, the model of respectability 
and wealth, and the essence of tyranny and 

ride! There you are—and you married my 

eautiful mother when she was poor, and when 
her son needed all that she oa give him, and 
more ; and you gave her wealth, anda fine house, 
and fine 4 and your not remarkably 
illustrious name, and everything she could 
possibly desire, except the only thing she 
wanted, and the only thing, as 1 believe, for 
which she married you. That’s your niece, of 
course, the precious heiress, the rich and rare 
young lady who has a place in your house, 
though the son of its mistress is banished from 
it. That’s the heiress, who probably does not 
know that I exist. I should not be surprised 
if he had ordered my mother to conceal the dis- 
— fact. Well, the girl is a nice creature, 

dare say; she looks like it.. But where can 
my mother he ?” 

He approached the window still more closely ; 
he ventured to place his face close to the panes 
for a moment, as he peered anxiously into the 
room. “ Where is my mother?” he thought. 
“Good Heaven! if she did but know that I am 
shivering here.” 

The strains of sweet clear music reached his 
ears, floods of light streamed out from the ball- 
room, a throng of dancers whirled past the 
window, he saw the soft fluttering dresses, he 
heard the rustle of the robes, the sounds of 
the gay voices, and the ring of laughter, 
and, ever and anon, as a stray couple fell away 
from the dance, and lingered near the window, 
a fair young face would meet his gaze, and the 
happy light of its youth and pleasure would 
shine upon him. He lingered, fascinated, in 
spite of the cold, the misery of his situation, and 
the imminent risk of detection to which he was 
exposed. He lingered, and looked, with the 
longing of youth, for gaiety and pleasure; in his 
case for a simple gaiety, a more sinless pleasure, 
than any he was wont to know. Suddenly he 








shrank quickly back and clutched hard at the 
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covering of matting in which he had shrouded 
himself. A figure had crossed the window, 
between him and the light—a figure he knew 
well, and recognised with a beating heart—a 
figure clad in purple velvet and decked with 
gleaming jewels; it washis mother. She passed 
hastily, and went up to Mr. Carruthers, then 
talking with another gentleman. She stretched 
out one jewelled arm, and touched him on the 
shoulder with her fan. Mr. Carruthers turned, 
and directly faced the window. Then George 
Dallas flung the matting which had covered him 
away, and left his hiding-place with a curse in 
his heart and on his lips. 

“Yes, curse you,” he said, “ you dress her in 
velvet and diamonds, and make her splendid to 
entertain your company and flatter your pride, 
and you condemn her to such misery as only 
soft-hearted, strong-natured women such as she is 
can feel, all the time. But it won’t do, Carru- 
thers ; she’s my mother, though she’s your wife, 
and you can’t change her. I’ll have some of your 
money, tyrant as you are, and slave as she is, be- 
fore this night is over. I’m a desperate man; 
you can’t make me more miserable than I am, 
and I can bring you to shame, and I will, too.” 

He stepped softly to the edge of the terrace, 
climbed the balustrade, and sat down cautiously 
on the narrow strip of grass beyond; then felt 
with his hands along the rough face of the wall 
which formed the front of the area. He looked 
down between his feet, the depth was about ten 
feet, he thought. He might venture to let him- 
self drop. He did so, and came safely on his 
feet, on the smooth sanded ground. An angle 
of the house was close to him; he turned it, 
and came upon a window whose shutters, like 
those of the upper range, were unclosed, and 
through which = could see into the comfort- 
able room beyond. The room was low but 
large, and the heavy carved presses, the table 
with green baize cover, the arm-chairs, one at 
each side of the fire, the serviceable comfort- 
able and responsible appearance of the apart- 
ment, at once indicated its true character. It 
could be nothing but the housekeeper’s room. 

In the centre of the table stood an old- 
fashioned oil lamp, no doubt banished from the 
upper regions when the moderator made its 
appearance in society; close to the stand was 
a large Bible open, a pair of spectacles lying 
upon the page. A brass-bound desk, a file of 
receipts, a Tunbridge-ware workbox, and a vene- 
rable inkstand, were also symmetrically arranged 
— the table. The room was empty, and the 
observer at the window had ample leisure and 


opportunity to scrutinise it. 
“I am in luck,” he said. 
Ellen’s room. There are the dreadful old por- 
traits which she always insisted on keeping over 
the chimney-piece, and venerated, quite as much 
because she thought them objects of art, as 
because she fancied them really like m 


“This is Nurse 


father and mother. There’s her Bible, with 
the date of my birth and christening in it. I 
dare say those are the identical spectacles 
which I broke, playing Red Riding Hood’s 





grandmother. I wish she would come in, and 
come alone. What shall I do if she brings any 
one with her, and they close the shutters ? How 
delightful the fire looks! I have a great mind 
to smash the window and get in. No one 
would hear the noise with all that crashing 
music overhead, and there does not seem to be 
a soul on this side of the house.” 

No sound of footsteps made itself audible on 
the terrace above his head. He was sheltered 
a little more in his present position, but still the 
cold was bitter, pe he was shivering. The im- 
pulse to break the window grew stronger. He 
thought how he should seal aiden his hand ; 
his shabby gloves could not protect him, sup- 
pose he were to take off his waistcoat, and 
twist it around his hand and arm. He had un- 
fastened one button of his coat, as the idea 
occurred to him, when a sound overhead, on 
the house side, caught his ear. It was the click 
produced by opening the fastening of a French 
window. en came steps upon the light bal- 
cony, which was one of the modern decorations 
of the old building, and voices which reached 
him distinctly. 

“ Any influenza you may catch, or anything 
of that kind, you must ascribe to yourself, Miss 
Carruthers. You would come out this——hum 
—by Jove—awful night !” 

“Oh, don’t fear for me, Captain Marsh,” 
said a light girlish voice, laughingly, “I’m 
Poynings bred, you know, and accustomed to be 
out in all weathers, so that [run no risk; and 
though it is wintry enough outside, the tem- 
perature of that room was becoming unbearable!” 

“ Think it must be caused by that old woman’s 
red face that we noticed, or the thingummy— 
paradise feather in her cap. She with the very 
thin daughter. Don’t you know ?” 

“Of course I know. The old lady is my 
aunt, Lady Boldero; the young one is my cou- 
sin Blanche !” 

“ Haw, by Jove, sorry I spoke, haw! By- 
the-by, that was Sir Thomas Boldero’s me 9 
where I met you riding on Friday, wasn’t it, 
Miss Carruthers ?” 

“Yes. I was taking a short cut home, as I 
thought I should be late for dinner.” 

“You were going ‘a rattling good pace, I 
noticed. Seemed quite to have distanced your 
groom.” 

“My groom! That’s a luxuryI very seldom 
indulge in—never, when I think I can dispense 
with it without my uncle’s knowledge. It is dis- 
agreeable to me to havea man perpetually at my 
heels !” 

* You shculdn’t say that, Miss Carruthers— 
shouldn’t, indeed. You don’t know how plea- 
sant it is—for the man.” 

“ Very pretty indeed, Captain Marsh! And 
now that you’ve had the chance of paying a com- 

liment, and have done it so neatly, we will go 
ay please. I begin to feel a little chilly.” 

As the speakers moved, something fell at 
George Dallas’s feet. It was so dark in the 
corner where he stood, that he could not dis- 
tinguish what it was, until the closing of the 
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window above, gave him assurance that he might 
move in safety. Then he bent forward, and 
found it was a sprig of myrtle. He picked it 
up, looked at it idly, and put it into the breast- 
pocket of his miserable coat. 

“ What a sweet voice she has!” hesaid. “A 
sweet face too, I am sure; it must be so, to 
match the voice and the hair. Well, she has 
given me something, though she didn’t intend 
it, and will probably never know it. A spirited, 

lucky girl, I am sure, for all her grace and her 
lande style. Carries too many guns for the 
captain, that’s clear !” 

e dived down in the midst of his words, for 
the door of the room into which he had been 
looking, opened quietly, and an elderly woman 
in a black silk dress entered. After casting a 
glance round her, she was about to seat herself at 
the table, when Dallas gave two low taps in quick 
succession at the window. The woman started 
and looked towards the spot whence the sound 
came with a half-keen, half-frightened glance, 
which melted into unmixed astonishment waen 
Dallas placed his face close to the glass and 
beckoned to her with his hand. Then she ap- 
proached the window, shading her eyes from 
the candlelight and peering straight before her. 
When she was close to the window, she said, in 
a low firm voice : 

“ Who are you? 
for help !” 

* Tt’s I, Nurse Ellen. I——” 

“ Good Heavens, Master George !” 

“ Yes, yes; open the window and let me in. 
I want to talk to you, and I’m half dead with 
cold. Let mein. So. That’s it.” 

The woman gently raised the sash, and so 
soon as the aperture admitted of the passage of 
his body, he slipped through and entered the 
room, taking no notice of his old nurse, but 
making straight for the fire, before which he 
knelt, gazing hungrily at the flames, and spread- 
ing both his hands in eager welcome of the 
blaze. The old woman closed the window and 
then came softly behind him, placed her hand 
on his head, and, leaning over his shoulder and 
looking into his face, muttered : 

“Good Lord, how changed you are, my boy! 
I should scarcely have known you, except for 
your eyes, and they’re just the same; but in 
everything else, how changed !” 

He was changed indeed. The last time 
George Dallas had taken farewell of his old nurse, 
he had parted from her, a big strong healthy 
youth of eighteen, with short curly brown hair, 
clear skin, bright complexion, the incarnation 
of youth and strength and health. He knelt 
before her now, a gaunt grisly man, with high 
cheek-bones and hollow rings round his great 
brown eyes, with that dead sodden pallor which 
a life of London dissipation always produces, 
and with long thin bony hands with which he 
clutched hold of the old woman, who put her 
arms round him and seemed inclined to burst 
into a fit of sobbing. 

** Don’t do that, nurse! don’t do that! I’m 


Speak at once, or I'll call 


weak myself, and seedy, and couldn’t stand it. 





Get me something to drink, will you? And, 
look here! I must see my mother to-night, at 
once. I’ve come from town on purpose, and I 
must see her.” 

“She does not know you are here?” asked 
Mrs. Brookes, while she gazed mournfully at the 
young man, still kneeling before the fire. “‘ But of 
course she does not, or you would have told me.” 

“ Of course, of course, Nurse Ellen,” said 
George Dallas; “she knows nothing about it. 
If I had asked her leave, she would not have 
dared to give it. How is she, nurse? How 
does she like her life? She tells me very little 
of herself when she writes to me, and that’s not 
often.” He rose from his knees now, and pulled 
a ponderous black horsehair chair close to the 
fire, seated himself in it, and sat huddled to- 
gether, as though cold even yet, with his feet on 
the broad old-fashioned fender. “ I had to come 
at any risk. You shall know all about it, nurse ; 
but now you must contrive to tell my mother 
I am here.” 

“ How can I do that, Master George ?” asked 
the old woman, in a tone of distress and per- 
plexity. ‘She is in the ball-room, and all the 
grand folk are looking at her and talking to 
her. I can’t go in among them, and if I could, 
she would be so frightened and put about, that 
master would see in a moment that something 
had happened. He is never far off where she is.” 

“Ha!” said George, gloomily ; “ watches her, 
does he, and that kind of thing ?” 

“ Well, not exactly,” said Mrs. Brookes; 
“not in a nasty sort of way. I must say, to 
do him justice, though I don’t much like him, 
that Mr. Carruthers is a good husband; he’s fond 
of her, and proud of her, and he likes to see her 
admired.” 

The young man interrupted her with selfish 
heedlessness. 

“ Well, it’s a pity he has the chance to-night ; 
but, however it’s managed, I must see her. IL 
have to go back to town to-morrow, and of 
course I can’t come about here safely in the 
daytime. Think of some plan, nurse, and look 
sharp about it.” 

“T might go up-stairs and join the servants— 
they are all about the ball-room door—and 
watch for an opportunity as she passes.” 

“That will take time,” said George, “but 
it’s the best chance. Then do it, nurse, and 
give me something to eat while you are away. 
Will any of the servants come in here? They 
had better not see me, you know.” 

“No, you are quite safe; they are looking 
at the dancing,” she answered, absently, and 
closing as she spoke the shutters of the window 
by which he had entered. She then left the 
room, but quickly returned, bringing in a tray 
with cold meat, bread, and wine. He still sat 
by the fire, now with his head thrown back 
against the high straight back of his chair, and 
his hands thrust into his pockets. 

“ Very plain fare, Master George,” said the 
housekeeper, “ but I can’t find anything better 
without wasting time.” 

“Never mind, nurse. I’m not hungry, and 
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I’m not above eating cold meat if I were. Beg- 
ars must not be choosers, you know; and I’m 
ittle better than a beggar, as you also know. 

Give me some wine. It isn’t felony, is it, 

though I have got into my step-father’s house 

through the window, and am drinking his wine 
without his knowledge or consent ?” 

His tone was very painful to the faithful old 
woman’s ear. She looked at him wistfully, but 
made no reply. He rose from the chair by the fire, 
sullenly drew another chair to the table, and sat 
down by the tray. Mrs. Brookes left the room, 


and took her way along the white stone passage 
which led to the entrance hall of the mansion. 


Passing through a swinging door covered with 
crimson cloth, she entered a spacious square 
hall, decorated, after the fashion of country 
houses, with stags’ heads and antlers. The 
floor was of polished oak, and uncarpeted, but 
at each of the six doors which opened into it 
lay a soft white rug. A bright fire blazed in 
the ample grate; and through the open door of 
the ball-room, light and the sound of music 
poured into the hall. A number of servants 
were standing about, some lingering by the fire, 
a few ranged close to the door of the dancing- 
room, exchanging comments upon the perform- 
ances with perfect impunity. Under cover of 
the music Sie. Brookes joined the group, 
which respectfully gave way at her ap- 
roach, and ceded to her the front place. 
Bhe looked anxiously, and for some time 
vainly, for her mistress, At length she per- 
ceived her, but she was seated at the further 
end of the room, in conversation with an elderly 
lady of extraordinary magnificence in point of 
et and who required to be spoken to 
through an ear-trumpet. Mrs. Carruthers was 
not a skilful performer upon that instrument, 
and was obliged to give her whole mind to it, 
so that there was little chance of her looking in 
any other direction than the uninviting one of 
Mrs. Chittenden’s ear for the present. Mrs. 
Brookes looked on impatiently, and longed for 
a break in the dancing, and a consequent move- 
ment among the company. At length the music 
ceased, the panting waltzers subsided into pro- 
menade, and Mrs. Carruthers rose to place her 
chair at the disposal of a young lady whose 
exertions had told upon her, and who breath- 
lessly accepted the boon. As she stood for a 
moment turned towards the door, she caught 
sight of the housekeeper’s face, and saw she 
looked pale and agitated. Catching her mistress’s 
eye, the housekeeper made a slight stealthy sign. 
Very gracefully, and with perfect calm, the tall 
figure, in its sweeping velvet dress, made its 
way through the dispersed groups between it 
and the door, from which all the servants had 
precipitately retreated at the cessation of the 
music. What was wrong? Mrs. Carruthers 
thought. Something, she knew must be wrong, 
or Ellen would not be there beckoning to her. A 
second gesture, still more stealthy and warning, 
caused her to pause when within reach of the 
housekeeper’s whisper, without turning her 
head towards her. 





“ What is it, Ellen ?” 

“ Hush ! where is master? Can he see you?” 

“Yes, he is just beyond the screen. What 
is the matter ?” 

“Turn round, and stoop; let me tie your 
shoe—there !” 

Mrs. Carruthers stood in the doorway, and 
bent her head, holding her foot out, and lifting 
her dress. Mrs. Brookes fumbled with the shoe, 
as she whispered rapidly : 

“Come as soon as you can, tomy room. Be 
careful that you are not missed. Some one is 
there who wants to see you.” 

“To see me, Ellen? On sucha night, and at 
such an hour! What is wrong? Who is 
there ?” 

The old woman looked earnestly into the 
frightened face, bending over her, and said 
rather with her lips than with her voice : 

“ Master George !” 





m A TOWN IN ASHES. 

I arrived at Drammen by the boat from 
Christiania on the evening of Wednesday, the 
11th of July, and left at noon on Friday, the 
13th. Being a stranger to the place, and closely 
occupied with business while there, I had little 
time for acquiring local information, and can 
merely relate what 1 saw. 

Drammen is the principal place in Norway for 
export of timber, and contamed about thirteen 
thousand inhabitants. It was situated on the 
River Dramm, at the point where the river 
empties itself into the Drammen Fjord. This 
fjord is the western of the two branches into 
which the Skager Rack, at its northern extremity, 
divides itself, the Christiania Fjord being the 
eastern branch. The Dramm here runs from 
west to east, and from the junction onwards the 
fjord expands into a lake stretching eastwards, 
and surrounded by lofty hills. North and south 
of the city itself rise similar hills, those on 
the north side being rocky and precipitous. 

A wooden bridge of about a dozen handsome 
arches stretched across the river. The city ex- 
tended on both sides of the water for about half 
an English mile above the bridge, and a mile 
and a half below it, an island midway between 
the two shores towards the east being also built 
upon. Above bridge the river is scarcely wider 
than the Thames at Hammersmith; but below 
bridge the fjord may be said to commence, and 
the water gradually gains a great expanse. 

With the exception of eight or ten recent 
buildings, the whole city was constructed of 
wood; the houses being formed of pine-logs 
laid horizontally, dovetailed and strongly 
nailed at the angles, the exterior and interior 
surfaces of the walls being neatly covered with 
painted boards. The roofs were formed of pan- 
tiles laid on a double thickness of planks. 
The principal portion of the city, including 
nearly all the shops and public offices, was on 
the north side of the river. It is this part 
which was burnt. The main street was very 
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narrow, running parallel to the shore; the 
houses, three or four stories high, joined one 
another through nearly the whole length. The 
churchyard on the west, the market-place near 
the bridge, and the gas-works on the east, 
were the only breaks in the line. 

From the above it will be readily inferred 
that the builders of this city had carefully pre- 

ared the materials for a splendid conflagra- 

tion, and that nature had provided the means 
of viewing the magnificent spectacle to perfec- 
tion. 

A small fire had occurred on the Wednesday 
evening, which consumed a timber-yard in the 
north-eastern quarter of the city and extended 
no further. Myself and two companions saw 
this fire as we ascended the fjord in the steamer. 
On Thursday evening, at six o’clock, having 
been engaged all day south of the fjord, we 
were startled from our occupation by the dis- 
charge of four guns in rapid succession. 
This, we learned, was the authorised signal 
of the breaking out of a fire, and that 
on hearing it every able-bodied citizen must 
attend and assist.. We crossed the bridge 
with a crowd of such assistants. Smoke was 
rising in the extreme west. Not being our- 
selves alarmed nor much interested, we pro- 
ceeded to our hotel in the market-place, and 
ordered dinner. We had not been there five 
minutes before we found the hotel people, in 
great excitement, packing and removing their 
goods; every one exclaiming, “‘ The church is 
on fire!” The church was a full quarter of a 
mile westward of the market-place, and an equal 
distance eastward of the burning houses, a 
spark from which had ignited the tower. 

We went out ona tour ofinspection. A fresh 
breeze was blowing from the west, straight down 
the street. The fire had commenced about a 
hundred yards from the western extremity of the 
city. On our arrival, about a dozen houses on the 
north side of the main street were burning. The 
sparks came down with the wind, but the dis- 
tance from the church was so great, it seemed 
incredible that they should have set it on 
fire. Yet it was so; and the burning of the 
church was the destruction of the town. The 
tower was of stone; the roof of the tower of 
pantiles and timber. This roof was burning 
and blazing fiercely when we reached the spot. 
We waited until the roof fell in. That was at 
a quarter to seven, by the church clock imme- 
diately below the roof. Subsequently, we found 
the face of the clock melted away, but, the hands 
remaining, pointed to half-past seven. The 
clock continued to go three-quarters of an 
hour after the falling in of the roof. We went 
back to the burning houses and marvelled to 
see how capricious the fire was. It scorned to 
go straight on from house to house. It had 
missed four and seized on the fifth, missed three 
more and seized on the ninth. This phenomenon 
we observed over and over again during the 
night. Aided by the wind, the fire now came 


onwards towards the churchyard with terrific 
energy, making the efforts of some eight or ten 





small engines squirting at the walls appear a 
perfect mockery. 

Retracing our steps, we found the body of 
the church (all of wood and nearly new) had 
burst into a blaze. Frantic efforts were made 
to saturate the buildings next the church east- 
ward; but in vain. At seven o’clock, flames 
burst from a house a little further on, between 
the church and the market-place. Seeing this, 
and the main strect being impassable, we 
ran round a back street with all specd to the 
hotel, packed up our luggage, brought it out, 
sent it across the river, and then looked up 
the street. The fire was coming down bot 
sides like an avalanche, and was only a few 
doors off. 

At half-past seven, the whole west side of 
the market-place was in flames. Half an 
hour had brought the fire hither from the 
church, destroying in its progress a solid 
block of handsome houses and shops a quarter 
of a mile in length. The last inhabitants to 
quit their homes were the pigeons. They sat 
on the roof till it glowed beneath their feet, 
and then flew about distractedly in the smoke 
and flames. 

The market-place was at the moment nearly 
filled with people; but not crowded. Every 
conceivable conveyance on land and water was 
employed to remove goods. On the whole, the 
people were quiet, and did not lose presence 
of mind. Strange things of course were done. 
Men, and especially women, toiled under loads 
of rubbish, which one lamented should be 
saved, while really valuable property was left to 
burn. A little old woman on the opposite side 
of the market-place was on her knees praying 
most devoutly ; but if her petition were for 
the saving of her house, it was not granted. The 
_— at the telegraph-oflice having doubtless 

espatched their last dying message, burst open 
the upper windows witha crash, and threw their 
furniture down into the street ; but whether the 
resulting fragments were ever picked up again 
we did not stay to see. Great anxiety was now 
felt to save the east side of the square and 
the remainder of the town. The face of the 
buildings on that side was of stone. On the 
north side the buildings were few and scattered, 
but on the south the houses still intact were 
divided from the line of fire only by the width 
of the street leading to the bridge. No efforts 
were now of any avail; no one could do more 
than wait the issue. 

The fire was raging so frightfully, that it was 
dangerous to remain longer. While one followed 
our lug; over the river, two of us went to 
the bok of the town and across the fields 
towards the hill. We stopped at a fence a 
quarter of a mile from the burning mass, and 
turned, but found looking impossible; the glow 
was that of a thousand furnaces, and our eyes and 
faces smarted with the heat. We went further 
off, and clambered up the rocks and sat down 
for five minutes ; it became again too hot there. 
We retreated yet higher up. ‘The rocks were 
quite warm to the touch, although now the 
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distance from the nearest burning house was 
half an English mile. From this elevation, the 
evening before, we had looked down on a fair 
city resting picturesquely on the waters. Now 
one-fourth of it .is a panorama of flame. 
Will that one-fourth be all? It will; the fire 
does not spread. It will not ; see, a hundred 
yards and more behind the east side of the 
square, and that much more distant from the 
fire, one ridge of roof along its whole length 
shows a tiny series of jets of flame. No 
more than that. Ten minutes afterwards 
other houses showed little puffs of smoke. 
Ten minutes yet again, and that house is one 
mass of flames, and, from forty houses round, 
up rises simultaneously a volume of smoke 
dense and black as midnight. Then all at 
once they burst together into a flame, which 
for volume and height can rarely have been 
equalled in the world. The city for a mile 
and a half onward and eastward is irrevocably 
doomed. No power can save it if the wind 
continues. 

This was at half-past eight. How long does it 
take to burn a detached wooden house of mode- 
rate size? Here is a conclusive experiment. 
North of the church, some two hundred yards, 
stand two good family houses quite separate. 
They have two stories and attics, sixteen or 
eighteen windows each in the front. These, 
one after another, emitted smoke, first from 
the gable ends, then from the ridge, then 
from the attic windows. The ridge flamed 
out; the flames descended; and from the first 

uff of smoke to the time when the whole 
al was in flames, was ten minutes, and 
fifteen minutes more cancelled the house en- 
tirely. Where it had been was nothing. Two 
chimneys and nothing. No standing walls. 
Nothing, in fact, struck us more forcibly while 
on this height than (a few minutes excepted) 
the small quantity of smoke, and the manner in 
which it was carried upward by the wind, till, 
in the pure air of this region, it vanished over 
the lake. The horizon, from the position we 
occupied, was nowhere obscured by it. No 
doubt this was mainly due to the intense heat 
which perfected the combustion. Both sights 
and sounds from our observatory were melan- 
choly in the extreme. Immediately below us, 
acres of furniture and thousands of homeless 
wanderers covered the fields and cemetery 
from the town to the hill. A cow tried 
vainly to bury herself from the heat in a 
large bush, and then rushed madly about the 
field. A little higher wp two horses grazed 
quictly as though nothing were the matter, 
their heads turned full to the fire. The pre- 
sence of pigs is known by their horrible squeal- 
ing, as one after another the fire reaches them. 
The roar of the fire as of a vast cataract, or as 
that of London streets a hundred times told— 
the crash of falling timbers—but no sound of 
people. They have entirely given up hope, and 
merely look quietly on. It is now ten o’clock, 
but still daylight. The breeze freshens, and 
with it the intensity of the fire increases sud- 





denly. ‘Ihe flames mount higher, the buildings 
light up one after another more quickly, the 


panorama of fire extends and extends continu- 
ally, and all of it glows with a perfectly white 
heat, which, during the short darkness of 
midnight, illuminated the south side of the city 


with an intense colourless light. ‘The heat 
now becomes more oppressive than ever, though 
we are exposed to the full force of the wind, 
which blows the fire away from us. 

At eleven o’clock we descended to the extreme 
west of the city, and, by courtesy of the 
governor of the province whom we encoun- 
tered, procured a seat with him in a boat and 
rowed to the opposite side of the river. Here 
eight or nine ladies whose houses were gone 
met our obliging conductor, and a long con- 
ference ensued. What struck one was, that 
these ladies, under calamity so awful and 
sudden, neither cried nor despaired. They 
st Nga cheerfully, as though on an ordinary 
opic. 

We went now a mile to the east to get some- 
thing to eat, our dimer having been consumed 
by the fire. Afterwards, at midnight, we went 
to the top of a warehouse facing the line of 
fire on the opposite shore. The magnificence 
of the spectacle from this point it is impos- 
sible to exaggerate. A mile and a half of the 
opposite shore was burning at a white heat. 
At the west end, on our extreme left, the fire 
had partially exhausted itself; and there began 
ithe lower angle of a pyramid of flame and highly- 
illuminated smoke, which, ascending towards the 
sky higher and higher as it came down the river, 
attained opposite to us a marvellous elevation. 
There was but little twilight, and the bright 
vapour caused the adjacent sky to appear of so 
deep a blue that it was almost black. The fire 
still advanced down the bauk of the fjord. We 
reached the gasworks, from which the gas had 
been expelled. This building was of brick, and 
delayed the progress of the fire more than half 
an hour, till we almost thought the remnant of 
the town was saved. But the same phenome- 
non as at the market-place again occurred, and 
the first building to ignite beyond, was a long 
way down the shore. At three o’clock in the 
morning we re-crossed the river at the west 
end. So complete was the destruction, that 
we walked up the middle of the burnt-out 
street to the church. The granite pavement 
was hot to our feet, and crumbled to the touch. 
‘There were no walls to fall on us. The very 
ashes were consumed; nothing was visible in 
this part but a forest of chimneys, about one 
or two to a house. Proceeding northward 
of the town, the multitude of chattels and of 
people had increased. Many were sleeping, 
wrapped up, upon sofas, 

From the heights at the east end we watched 
the only good house uncondemned. It was a 
white one, aud we hoped it might be spared. 
This was at five o’clock. We returned to the 
house over the river, slept till eight, and then 
the white house was gone. It was the last 
burnt, and was the British consul’s. 
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The line of desolation is full two English 
miles in length, and from a quarter to half a 
mile in breadth. 





POPULAR SONGS. 


“Let me write the songs of a a and J 
care not who makes the laws.” There is sound 
philosophy in that saying, but I am afraid we 
cannot accept it from the mouth of the popu- 
lar song-writer of the present day. The poor- 
law is not a perfect enactment, but, as an 
agent of amelioration, I should say that its in- 
fluence was superior to that of Slap-bang. 
The Bankruptcy Act is said to be a failure, 
yet, on the whole, the benefits which it confers 
must be at least equal to those which society 
derives from Hunkey Dorum, or the Howl- 
ing Swell. Much aswe all value the Sugar 
Shop, I believe the commercial treaty with 
France will fairly compete with it on its own 
ground. It might also be said that the navi- 
ation laws, with all their faults, are more to be 
oved and valued than Paddle Your Own 
Canoe, although that popular lyric, with a 
“Now, then, all together” chorus, earnestly 
enjoins us to love our neighbour as ourself. 
And the Revised Code, though open to objec- 
tion, might claim to be as strong a stimulus to 
the progress of mankind as Jog Along, Boys, 
or its popular sequel, Jog Along, Girls. 

The minstrels of old, sang the glorious 
deeds of heroes, the troubadours and minne- 
singers warbled of the loves of fair ladies 
and gallant knights, the Celtic bards kept 
alive patriotism and nationality among their 
countrymen with “thoughts that breathed and 
words that burned,” the lisping verse-stringers 
of a softer age celebrated the beauty of Phillis 
and Chloe prettily enough, the sturdier ballad- 
makers of the last century tuned their harps 
to the roar of the sea and glorified Britannia, 
Nelson, and hearts of oak. The song-writer 
of the present recounts, in shambling doggrel, 
the kitchen cupboard-love of the cook and the 
policeman, and the taproom-courtship of the 
oyster-wench and the omnibus cad. 

The decline and fall of the popular song has 
been sudden and —. Less than twenty 
years ago we were still singing My Pretty Jane, 
the Maids of Merry England, and Phillis is 
my only Joy. We rarely hear songs of this 
character sung now, and there are no new 
songs of the same class to take their place. 
The successor of My Pretty Jane was the 
Ratcatcher’s Daughter ; of Phillis, Naughty 
Jemima Brown. My Pretty Jane was a 
foolish thing, to be sure, but if we did 
press her to meet us—meet us in the willow 
glen when the bloom was on the rye (for no 
particular reason, at that floral season, except 
that she was “ shy”), she did not outrage our 
feclings by taking too much to drink and 
cutting away with a chap that drives an ugly 
donkey-cart. Phillis was a very different young 
woman from Jemima Brown. She was faith- 








less, it is true, like Jemima; but she was faith- 
less “as the winds and seas,” not as a pair of 
sixteen-shilling trousers, made not to sit down 
in. The pretty, pleasing (though foolish) 
sentimental ballad ep almost entirely disap- 
eared, and instead of celebrating woman’s 
oveliness and grace, we sing of her ugliness 
and disgrace, with “ Now, then, all together,” 
and she stabbed herself with the carving-knife, 
and a right fol de riddle lol de ray. Sake 
and suicide have become exceedingly comic in 
these days. The carving-knife and the water- 
butt are the modern dagger and bowl, and their 
mortal effects are invariably celebrated in a 
chorus of jubilation. 

The earliest so-called negro songs, which 
initiated the present comic era, were inoffensive 
enough, and some of these were united to very 
pretty music. Uncle Ned was a stupid old 
nigger, and scarcely worthy of the attention of 
the white folks; yet there was pathos in his 
little history. It was truly pitiful to hear that 
the old man musical had got no teeth for to eat 
the oat cake, and got no eyes for to see. And 
there was a touch of poetry in his fiddle hang- 
ing up, silent for evermore, because old Unele 
Ned was dead, and 

Gone where the good niggers go. 

The old Folks at Home, originating in the 
streets, found an echo in many a drawing- 
room; and genteel young ladies, singing in 
unison, brought tears into the eyes of their 
auditors with 

Way down upon the Swanee river, 

Far, far away, 

There’s where my heart is turning ever, 

There’s where the old folks stay. 
Even old Joe, with that idiotic propensity of 
his for kicking up behind and before when he 
went with his old banjo to court Dinah, was a 
decent sort of nigger, and might be heard of 
in the best society, “ without calling a blush into 
the cheek of innocence ;” while Sally’s only 
fault was that she would “twist her heel 
around,” and come up and down the middle 
when her master’s back was turned. 

Managers of theatres still act upon the faith 
that the lower classes like something deep and 
sentimental, but the managers of the sudlotalin, 
which are now the academies of popular music, 
take an opposite view of their likings, and give 
them the onda comicalities. The popular 
comic singer, who sings such songs as Slap- 
bang, Costermonger Joe, The Mousetrap Man, 
The Cure, &c., is better paid than many of the 
artistes at the Italian Opera. He is the idol 
of the audiences at the music-halls, though 
in most cases he cannot sing a note, and is 
utterly devoid of humour. How is it that this 
noisy unartistic performer has suddenly become 
such a favourite, to the utter banishment of all 
appeals to the heart and sentiment ? 

In pursuing this inquiry, let us see what there 
is in his songs to excite so much delight and 
enthusiasm. One of the most popular of them, 
some little time ago, was the Sugar Shop. Here 
is the first verse : 
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I love a very pretty girl, 
Her name’s Sally Sewing Cotton ; 
Oh! isn’t she a cherubim 
With her best Sunday frock on! 
My Sally has a lovely dress, 
With frills around the bottom, 
And when I first spied Sally, 
By jingo, I was struck! 

O my! she lodges at the sugar shop, 

O my! I guess that I’m in luck; 

O dear! she’s sweet as any lollipop, 

I am in love with Sally, she is a darling duck. 


The young man makes up to Sally in Regent- 
street, is introduced to her mother, who keeps 
a mangle; to her brother, who isa baker; and 
Sally herself, who is “an anti-floral maker,” 
accepts him : 

And on Sunday next at ten o’clock 

Both of us will be married, 

I'd rather it was to-morrow, 

For she’s such a darling duck. 
Chorus—O my! she lodges at the sugar shop, &c. 


The German Band was another “ comme | 
popular song.” The words were parodied in 
the burlesques at the theatres, the music was 
played in every orchestra, and ground on every 
organ; and this is a specimen of the poetry : 


Oh here you see a wretched man, 

Made more so by deception, 

I do forget what woes I can 

In utter sheer dejection ; 

I married was to a sweet young girl, 
Lor’ how I curse the morn 

That first I saw her, and so I wish 

I never had been born! 

I loved her, and she ought to have been 
The most happy in the land, 

But she loved a foreigner who blew a flageolet 
In the middle of a German band. 


In the course of five more long verses we learn 
that the name of the faithless woman was 
Susannah, that she could knit, sing, or dance, 
parley voo fransay, and, of course, play on the 
cottage pianner; but with all these accomplish- 
ments she had an incurable passion for a 
foreigner who blew a flageolet in the middle of 
a German band. Concerning this band and its 
members, we learn that— 

The French horn was in C and the flageolet in G, 

And the rest of them all out of tune, 

But amid this awful row there was somehow 

One who won the heart of Susannah, 

Who stood laughing at the window while the 

German flageolet 

Winked at her in a most reckless manner, 
The end of this most unhappy state of affairs 
was that Susannah bolted with the flageolet, 
taking away all her husband’s “sticks.” But 
the song is not destitute of a moral. The 
flageolet went for a “sojer” in America, and 
was shot, and the injured husband consoled 
himself thus : 


In battle he was killed by a shot in the back, 
But I’ve no need for caring, 

As the German flageolet is a cold corpse, 
While Susannah gets her living by charing. 


The Jolly Dogs was so great a favourite as 





to call for several sequels, such as the Jolly Cats 
and the Jolly Cocks. I find the words of the 
latter in the “ Jolly Cocks’ Song Book,” with a 
coloured illustration of the jolly cock on the 
cover. The point of the song is, that every- 
body bears some resemblance to a cock—the 
lawyer, because he pecks at his clients; the 
member of parliament, because he crows; and 
the doctor, because he cocks his crest up. Thus : 


The doctor cocks his crest up 
If you tell him you're in pain, 
And does his best to gather up a heap of golden 


grain. 
How gently he will handle you, 
Of which he has the knack, 
Until when you are beaten 
You are laid upon your back. 


Chorus. 
Then cock-a-doodle-doo, 
I’m a cock-a-doodle-doo, 
So come join with me in chorus, 
Every cock-a-doodle-doo, 
(Spoken.) Now, a chro-nometrical crow, for the 
doctor’s chronometer. (Crows.) 


“ Fortey’s edition” of new and popular songs 
is recommended to the public, as containing 
Sydney’s great song of 

WHO LIKES GRAVY ON THEIR TATERS ? 
Here is a verse : 
Dere was a man in ole Virginny 
And Steben was his name, 
Was wedlocked, had two piccanini, 
And was fader ob de same. 
Move along, Steben, artful ole son, 
One of the commentators ; 
His argument it was dis one, 
Who likes gravy on their taters ? 
Move along, Steben, &c. 


No song of the season has been received with 
so much favour as the Six Magnificent Bricks. 
It is —— in various forms, with and with- 
out the music, and has been sung with un- 
bounded applause at all the music-halls. It 
runs thus: 

Myself and some friends, once thinking there would 
be no harm, 

Went for a walk, a row walking arm-in-arm, 

The night it was dark, the streets they were very 
calm, 

When we went out for a spree. 

Said Jones, Now, do what I tell you, my boys, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
Louder, for that isn’t half a noise, 
Hurrah, hurrah ! 
Then we struck up the bagpipes once again 
To let the people see 
That we six magnificent bricks 
Had made up our minds for a spree. 
Fal de loodle, fal de ral doodle um, 
Argh! argh! there’s Sal and Methusalem, 
Argh! argh! they’re gone to Jerusalem, 
Doodle um doodle um day. 

The comic-song writer and the comic-song 
singer, who are, in most cases, one and the same 
person, have taken a great fancy lately to make 
tun of the name of the sacred city, and as one 
downward step in the path of impropriety leads 
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to another, he is generally driven to rhyme it 
with “ Methusalem.” One favourite song of the 
people runs : 
My old horse he comes from Jerusalem, 

Comes from Jerusalem, 

Comes from Jerusalem. 
He stepped so high that they put him in a 

musee-um, 
Down in Alabam. 

— is not often that the nonsense is so funny 
as this. 

In the Swells’ Songster, the latest monster 
budget of popular songs, may be found among 
the latest novelties, Sal and Methuselah, a verse 
of which runs thus : 

You must know that Sal was a smart young gal, 
And her fame had travelled far, 
And an oyster-stand she kept in the Strand, 
Not a mile from Temple Bar, 
Her lover rose up each morning at five, 
And he dressed by the light of a star, 
He was a dog destroyer at a sausage-machine, 
This young Methuselah. 
Chorus. 
The lady was fair, let me declare, 
The gent tall and muscular, 
And held in respect by one and all 
Were Sal and Methuselah. 


Nothing on the earth beneath, or in the heavens 
above, is sacred to the popular song writer when 
he wants to adorn his lyrical tale of Sal the 
oyster-wench with a rhyme. 

A comic singer, who calls himself “ the great,” 
and who is said to have made a fortune by singing 
Slap-bang, lately introduced a song, which he 
sings in character, called Costermonger Joe. 
He imitates the voice and manner of a coster- 
monger calling his wares in the street, relates 
how all the giris were in love with him, and 
at the end of each verse proudly invites the 
audience to sing with him in chorus: 

I’m costermonger Joe, 
I'm costermonger Joe. 

I have seen a hall full of staid middle-aged 
respectable-looking people of both sexes, all 
declaring at the top of their voices that they 
were Costermonger Joe. There is another 
comic singer who calls himself “The Jolly,” 
who has made a great fame in the music-hall 
sphere by singing Jog along, Boys. It is re- 
commended as a song suitable for the drawing- 
room, and here is a specimen: 

From me no doleful dirge you'll hear, 
To make you sad or leave you queer; 
But if you’re dull, this chant of mine 
Will wake you up like sparkling wine. 
Ups and downs in life I’ve seen, 
Lucky and unlucky been ; 
But wrong or right, or right or wrong, 
This is the burden of my song— 
Jog along, jog along, jog along, boys, 
Jog along, boys, with a rattle and noise, 
Jog along, jog along, jog along, boys, 
Jog along, boys, hurrah! 

I have seen a jolly gentleman in full evening 
costume, including brand-new white kid gloves, 
come on to sing this, telling the audience that 





he composed the chorus expressly for them, 
and begging them to join in. I think I see in 
the verse When above the true answer to my 
query, “ Whence the extraordinary popularity 
of these absurd songs ?” They all have choruses, 
in which the audiences may join with Slap bang, 
a rattle and a noise, Jerusalem, or some other 
catch line of the kind, which tickles the ear 
without penetrating to the understanding. 

Three of the most popular songs at the 
present time are Mincemeat, Hunkey Dorum, 
and the Mousetrap Man. In the first: 


My sweetheart was not a beauty bright, 

Nor yet outright a perfect fright, 

She was only cook to a barrownite, 
And her name was Polly Ann; 

When her onions she peeled I could almost cry, 
As adoring before her I knelt, 

But when she chopped mincemeat at Christmas time, 
What tranquil enjoyment I felt! 
While her mincemeat knife went 

Chop chop chop, chop chop chop chop, chop chop, 
While her mincemeat knife went 

Chop chop chop, chopety chopety chop. 

Now, then, all together : 

Chop, chop chop, &e. 


Hunkey Dorum will show the degeneration 
which has taken place in negro songs: 
I went out one day for a lark, 
Hunkey Dorum, we am de boys, 
I met a lubly gal in de park, 
Hunkey Dorum, doodle dum day. 
Of course the gal behaves shamefully, with a 
Hunkey Dorum, doodle dum day. 


I will not inflict the Mousetrap Man upon 
the patience of the reader; but I may remark 
that the music (which is very pretty) is played 
in drawing-rooms. If a young lady wants 
the piece, she must ask for it by the name of 
the real Man; and on perusing it, she will 
learn how Miss Scratchem from Itchin kicked 
out her young man, slammed the door in his face, 
sent him adrift with a flea in his ear, “ guv him 
turnips,” whatever that may mean, and bolted 
with the mousetrap man, singing, 

Mousetraps! mousetraps, who'll buy ? 


At a “ first-class music-hall” the other even- 
ing, I heard a gentlemanly-looking youth sing- 
ing about a man with a carpet-bag. Personat- 
ing the man with the carpet-bag, the singer 
boasted of his rogueries—how he had made 
his trousers out of his landlady’s sheets, swindled 
a hotel-keeper, bolting with the plate, and leay- 
ing his carpet-bag stuffed with bricks. When 
he is brought before the judge, he tells that 
functionary, “if there warn’t such chaps as us 
there would be nothing for you to do.” This 
clever retort was received with great applause. 
Another song by this genteel young man had 
for its chorus (in which the audience joined), 

Larry doodle dumpy 
Doodle, doodle day, 
With a bundle rolled in her apron. 


The bundle rolled in an apron was a baby, 
which was foisted upon the young man bya 
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young woman. When he unrols the baby he 
twists its nose, which he says, with rare humour, 
is like a parish pickaxe, and the moral is that 
we are all to beware of a girl 
With a bundle rolled in her apron, 
Larry doodle dumpy, &c. 


This young man—in genteel evening costume 
—sang a very gross song, which was 
hissed by two or three decent — The 
singer, on returning to the stage, had the impu- 
dence to rebuke them with another witty retort : 
“There were only two things that hissed, a 
goose and a serpent.” He had this so pat at 
the tip of his tongue, that I think he must have 
been used to hissing. Glory, Hallelujah, I see, 
has been incorporated among the popular comic 
songs. We have 


Hang Jeff Davis on a crab-apple-tree, 

Hang Jeff Davis on a crab-apple-tree, 

Hang Jeff Davis on a crab-apple-tree, 
As we go marching home. 


Now, then, all together : 


Oh, glory hallelujah, glory, glory 
Hallelujah, 
Oh, glory hallelujah, glory, glory 
Hallelujah, 
Oh, glory hallelujah, glory, glory, 
His soul is marching on. 

This is in the same programme with ’Tilda 
Toots, or, You should have seen her Boots. 
*Tilda went skating in the park, and had a 
mishap : 

As I, the chair, and ’Tilda Toots, 
Were struggling in a heap, 

A dozen skaters, more or less, 
Came o’er us in a heap ; 

Some went tumbling head o’er heels, 
Others on the back, 

When suddenly where ’Tilda lay, 
The ice began to crack. 

The water next came bubbling up, 
Crash, I saw the boots 

Alone above the waters, 

Where had gone down ’Tilda Toots. 


Many persons, I dare say, have heard of the 
famous song of Paddle Your Own Canoe, with- 
out having heard it sung, or knowing what it 
means. As this is one of the best of the class, 
I will give a verse : 


I’ve travelled about a bit in my time, 
And of troubles I’ve seen a few, 
But found it better in every clime 
To paddle my own canoe. 
My wants are small, I care not at all 
If my debts are paid when due ; 
I drive away strife in the ocean of life 
While I paddle my own canoe. 

Chorus. 
Then love your neighbour as yourself 
As the world you go travelling through, 
And never sit down with a tear or a frown, 
But paddle your own canoe. 


Some of the very best of our old popular 
songs contain silly lines and bad rhymes, and 
some of them—as, for example, the Death of 





Nelson—are ungrammatical; but very many of 


the popular songs of the present day are desti- 
tute of sentiment, destitute of sense, destitute of 
humour. They are only tolerable because their 
vulgarly nonsensical words are smothered in 
pleasing music. We need not search far in 
order to discover that the public to whom they 
are addressed tolerate them because they have 
no choice. One summer’s day lately I was 
present at a bean-feast. After dinner, when 
conviviality began, the gay young apprentices 
favoured us with some songs of the music-hall 
class and in the music-hall style. They were 
well received; but when a gentleman present 
—one of the old school—sang Tom Bowling, 
the greatest enthusiasm was aroused. 

In all matters of art the people are very easy- 
going. They are content to rm what they can 
get. But that is not to say that the people 
cannot appreciate better things than they have. 
“ A very good song and very well sung,” is still 
the popular sentiment; and if the people are 
content with a very bad song very ill sung, it is 
simply because they have no choice. 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


Wuat we saw yesterday, we do not see to- 
day; what we behold to-day will be gone to- 
morrow. Days which follow each other, are not 
alike; while years differ even yet more widely. 
The sights which continually meet our eyes, 
come like shadows, so depart. 

Without wandering into universal space, in 
which permanence is a state unknown, and 
change the only constant condition; where 
stars are set light to, extinguished, and re- 
lighted, within the memory of the human race ; 
where nebul coagulate into solarsystems which, 
when once wound up and set a-going, run down 
again as surely as an eight-day clock; where 
nothing remains at rest for two consecutive 
seconds, or for two consecutive sixtieth parts 
of a second. 

Earthly phantasmagoria have the advan- 
tage of passing more rapidly before our field of 
view. Some only last for a few short centuries 
before they change; others not more than a 
generation or two; while one generation occa- 
sionally witnesses a whole series of dissolving 
views. Life itself is a peep-show, of much the 
same kind as those which children see at fairs. 
Existence is a magic lantern set up with an 
endless stock of slides. The longer our term 
of life, and the more multiplied our opportuni- 
ties, the greater variety do we behold of gaudy, 
glittering, or gloomy shadow-work. Short as 
our span is, we extend it infinitely by what we 
know of the past and divine of the future. 

As an instance—I am hovering over a spot of 
earth smaller than the smallest of the small prin- 
cipalities which are now being swallowed by the 
Prussian harpy. It skirts the shore of one of two 
nations which, but for the interposition of a 
narrow sea, had else, like kindred drops, been 
mingled into one. Indeed, from my eminence, I 
behold them one. Where it lies geographically, 
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T cannot tell you, because geography is not. 
The equinoxes have to make a considerable pre- 
cession before that science will see the light. 

Before me lies a region of grassy downs, 

here undulating with wave-like slopes, there 
swelling up into pudding-shaped hills. There 
are verdant pastures with little wood; only 
atches of shrubby thickets, which shelter 
erds of animals known afterwards by their 
skeletons ouly. In pursuit of them are steal- 
ing men of like form and passions with our- 
selves, though with less intelligence and 
feebler means. But they must feed and 
clothe their wives and their little ones; so 
with spears and arrows headed with flint, 
they patiently pursue their prey. With 
flint knives they flay and joint it; with flint 
implements they convert its sinews into thread, 
its bones into tools, and its skin into vestments ; 
they eat its flesh roasted over fires made of 
brushwood, chopped by flinten hatchets, for 
metallurgy is yet an undiscovered art—silex 
is the limit of their mineralogical acquirements. 
Iron lies under their feet, and they know it 
not; iron is in their hands—in the stone they 
snatch to hurl at a victim—and they are igno- 
rant of the power within their grasp. 

These primeval men retire to rest in burrows, 
like those of the rabbit ; in rocky dens, like the 
home of the badger; im huts built on piles over 
the swampy lake, which the beaver taught them 
to fabricate. They are contented, nay happy, 
in their way ; no money panics prevent their 
sleeping ; no banks about to break give them 
the nightmare; no conquerors mulct them in 
millions of florins ; European equilibrium dis- 
turbs them not; and they manage to keep up 
a decent appearance, even without their 
brougham and twelve hundred a year. 

Such is the picture actually visible. Its date 
is, approximately Well, dates are dangerous, 
and t had better not commit myself to that. 
The sun is shining on a pastoral scene so vast, 
that, being tethered where I am, I cannot even 
guess its limits. But soon the sky is darkened, 
the winds roar, the lightnings flash, the waters 
rush. They mount and mount, and sweep and 
eddy, covering all my prairies fathoms deep, 
until there is a Deluge—not Noah’s, but the 
one previous to his. ‘The ocean, tilted from its 
bed, sweeps from south to north, carrying with 
it streams of rock, and strewing mountain-tops 
in fragments over distant plains. 

At last there is a subsidence of the waters. 


Dry land emerges; but a mighty change has 


come over the scene. My view has dissolved, 
literally. The English Channel has forced its 
way through the downs and opened up its tidal 
exits and entrances. On the opposite shore are 
the sites of Dover and Deal. At my foot lies a 
convenient spot for embarkation, which will one 
day be called Portus Itius. 

A mist of long duration veils the earth. How 
long it endures, I will not attempt to tell. 
When it clears, they are come—that adventurous 
race, after conquering the by no means despic- 
able Gaul; for he is not, as I see him, a com- 


plete barbarian, like the German. His con- 
| age who knows him well, never calls him by 
that name in the commentaries he is writing. 
The Gaul has large towns, a regular system of 
taxation, a religious creed, a powerful aris- 
tocracy, and a national education directed by 
the priests. Imperfect culture, if it do not 
quite enlighten the mind, at least prepares it for 
enlightenment. From the commencement of 
the war, the Gaul has imitated Roman tactics 
and constructed and worked military machinery 
with a success to which his invaders render 
justice. Roman civilisation will leave its stam 

in France, long after other things have changed. 

The Roman leader is a man whom some 
would fain make a demi-god, but who might 
really pass just as well for an imp of darkness 
in the flesh. He will have by-and-by admirers 
and imitators, who will prove themselves at 
least clever men, if they succeed in sinking to 
the level of his vices. It is great Cesar him- 
self, made of rather dirty clay. He comes, to 
achieve a bold enterprise. 

He knows the people of the opposite island, 
Britain, only by their prowess in the Gallic 
wars; so he resolves to make their acquaint- 
ance—such acquaintance as the wolf makes 
with the flock. His ships are lying in readi- 
ness. It is the night—an imperial chronicler 
will tell you—of a 24th-25th of August. He 
starts with two legions of Roman soldiers, and 
succeeds in landing them at Deal. The beach is 
crowded with armed men, who try to repulse 
the hostile strangers. There is an obstinate 
struggle, but in vain. The Britons, astonished 
at the foe’s audacity, tender their submission, 
and sue for peace. “‘Audaces fortuna juvat” is 
written somewhere. After eighteen days’ absence 
only in England, great Julius returns to the port 
whence he came. Graver matters claim his atten- 
tion. He wastes no time. “Calvi prompti,” 
“bald and ready,” is true at least of him. 

Roman forms melt into empty air, while 
Gallic figures are greatly modified, The land- 
scape is veiled in cloud for a while. When it 
clears away, a gusty night is tossing the waves ; 
and from the offing, towards the shore, a long- 
boat is stealing in, followed by a sailing yacht. 
In the long-boat sits a careworn man, shivering 
beneath the January blast, and dressed in the 
uniform of the royal guards of England. But 
Captain Selingues, who is lying here at anchor, 
is minded to know what the arrival means. So 
he sends the Sieur de Taulx with his gig to ask 
what news. 

“Who goes there ?” the sieur inquires, in a 
loud clear voice. “ Whom have we on board 
these boats ?” 

“A milord who is obliged to fly from Eng- 
land,” is the answer given. But the sallow- 
faced stranger, showing himself, is recognised 
by the French gig’s master-at-arms. 

“Tt is the king!” he immediately whispers 
to De Taulx. “ King James the Fem | of 
England !” 

De Taulx, who has been brought up in the 





belief of right divine, and who is also aware 
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of his own sovereign’s notions, respectfully 
salutes the runaway monarch, assists him to 
land, and between two and three in the morn- 
ing, conducts him to M. de Chateau-Guil- 
laume’s house, the best in Ambleteuse, but a 
sorry lodging for one accustomed to regal 
splendour. After a little rest, sorely needed, 
he betakes himself to Boulogne, where he is 
met at the gate by the Duc d’Aumont, accom- 
panied by all the Boulonnaise nobility, and 
the town militia under arms. He doffs the uni- 
form worn by his guard, bedizens himself with 
orders and other gewgaws, and in the course of 
a few days sets off for Paris, to shelter himself 
under Louis the Fourteenth’s wing. 

James the Second and Louis the Fourteenth 
have faded away; their colouring has paled, 
their outline is gone. The canvas is occupied 
by actors of a totally different stamp. Martial 
hosts are again assembled, with the intention of 
invading Albion. Every preparation is made ; 
all is ready; a propitious moment for starting 
has only to arrive. Not only in Boulogne itself, 
but at my own point of observation—a creek 
to the north of it—basins are hollowed out and 
lined with solid oaken piles, for the reception of 
the fleet of flat-bottomed boats which are to float 
England’s conquerors across the Strait. The little 
_ man himself is there, impatient. Through 

is telescope, he devours Britannia with his 
eye. The pillage of London will reward his 
soldiers ; English conscripts will recruit his 
wasted army; English tribute will swell his 
diminished treasure. The nation of shopkeepers 


are soon to be taught the relationship between 


Liberty, Equality, and Tyranny. They are to 
inaugurate a régime of blood and glory, of civi- 
lisation by the bayonet, and the butchery of 
thousands for the pre-eminence of one. 

So sure are these hosts of their success, that 
—reminding one of Babel—they are erecting, 
as a testimonial in honour of their chief, a 
column to commemorate the conquest of Eng- 
land. The town gives the commanding site, 
the quarry-owners present the marble, the 
officers and engineers subscribe their skill, and 
the common men contribute their labour. You 
see the tall shaft rising day by day. Meanwhile, 
the little great man, experimenting, sends out a 
few flat boats to test their quality. The day is 
stormy and unpropitious; but great men like him 
listen to no remonstrance. The human cargo is 
launched at a venture. If two or three hundred 
lives are sacrificed, what is that out of so many ? 

And so it goes on, the storm thickening and 
the sky growing charged with thunder-clouds. 
Crosses of honour are showered by handfuls, 
banquets given, forts constructed, menacing 
placards stuck about, although they cannot be 
seen by the people menaced, and general threats 
to the stiff-necked islanders by no means econo- 
mised. But before the hurricane can be quite 
let loose and the lightnings strike, the spell is 
broken by one word—Trafalgar! And then, when 
* Waterloo” has rung in his ears, the little great 
man gradually fades away, after lingering for a 
while in the distance contined to a solitary rock. 





Our lantern presents another slide. I and m 
belongings are bundled off, for health and quiet, 
to the sea. And where do we happen to drop, 
in the flesh, but at this very identical spot— 
one of the ports whence the flat-bottomed boats 
did zot go forth to victory! What a change! 
There is no strife or bustle ow. Gone are the 
busy troops of the First Napoleon; gone the 
superior officers, naval and military; vanished 
are the quays, the locks, the aqueducts, the 
fosses, the storehouses, the powder-magazines, 
the workshops, the public fountains. Every- 
thing has reassumed its natural and ancient 
aspect—an arid and desert spot, with nothing 
but a brook winding through the sand-hills. 
The wondrous port “created” for the flat- 
bottomed boats is silted up—filled and encum- 
bered with mud and sand. The boats them- 
selves have long since suffered dissolution. The 
oaken piles of the basin are wormeaten and split, 
though tough and strong in their decrepitude. 
There is hardly a road; paths even are rarities. 

Our baggage, in a wheelbarrow, reaches, by 
a foot bridge, a lodging where nobody would 
believe that lodgings could contrive to exist. 
Once installed, we wander unrestrained over 
breezy downs and along the cliff, with the 
swallow and the wild bee for our companions, 
the lark and the linnet for our private band, 
while the air is perfumed by thyme and furze. 
Rarely, we meet a withered old man, with a 
small bronze medal dangling at his coat. It 
is called the Decoration of St. Helena, but is 
really a ticket for the other world. The little 
corporal’s column rises in sight, finished, not 
by him or his, but by a great little man of 
different race, who preferred his family to 
France—or say his family’s interest to his own 
—and who was foolish enough to let France see 
it. But for the view of that monumental pillar 
—and also for the walking postman—we might 
fancy ourselves fifty miles beyond the confines 
of the habitable world. The freehold of a stone- 
built cot and its surrounding plot of garden- 
sand, is offered me for eight pounds sterling, 
and I donot purchase. Think of that, ye build- 
ing speculators! But I probably make a slight 
mistake in not so investing eight pounds sterling. 

We are independent as islanders. The sea 
gives us fish and firewood, and occasionally 
other things besides ; for wrecks are far from 
rare. The bravest ship, once on the rocks, 
must submit to be sold to be broken up. There 
are indigenous poultry, pigs, and cows; and I 
guess that a few of our comforts, if they would 
confess the truth, are contraband. At least the 
white counterpane, which covers my bed, was 
smuggled in witha cargo of coals. Once a week 
only, by the cliff or the shore, do we venture 
into town on foot or on donkey-back, returning 
speedily to the unknown nook, whither Bou- 
logne bathers never think of penetrating. 

But there are rumours of troubles in the 
East. Nicholas of Russia is growing insolent. 
My view of quiet downs and unexplored sand- 
hills curdles and changes into something else. 
The grass is spotted with rows of white tents ; 
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soldiers are swarming in and out. They exer- 
cise, and perform sundry labours. They crowd 
the beach in search of stones. All the wa 

from Boulogne they trace a grey thread, whic 

on closer inspection proves to be a road. be 
extract the weatherbeaten piles from the choked- 
up port, and with them construct a solid bridge. 
The wilderness is opened, the solitude broken 
up. There are comers and goers, visitors, traf- 
fickers. There are curious lookers-on, fine prome- 
naders, carriage company in dainty dresses. It is 
a whirl, a turmoil, a hubbub, a throng. There is 
noise in the a noise all day, and noise 
at night; drums and trumpets, and words of 
command, and shooting-practice, and Dutch 
concerts by pupils of bands. There is eating 
and drinking, laughing and love-making, home- 
sickness, camp-sickness, and accidental death. 

One day, however, the little corporal’s nephew 
rides in state over the bridge which I knew as 
a plank ; and, taking his place on a grassy knoll, 
sees defile before him company after company 
and regiment after regiment, with bands play- 
ing and colours flying, and vivandiéres accom- 
panying, and crowds following. They go to 
take part in the Crimean war. They are gone. 
Another of our views has dissolved. The downs 
resume their former quiet, the shore its ancient 
loneliness. 

It is noon of July 19, 1866. The grey thread 
which the soldiers of the camp have drawn 
across the naked downs, is beaded with dots 
which slide down its slopes like strings of 
comets followed by tails of dust. As they ap- 
proach the hill on which I recline, each dark 
dot, increasing in size, is visibly fastened to an 
animal or animals of about the bigness and 
colour of fleas. They come still nearer; they 
creep up the hill; they follow each other more 
and more closely, forming at last a single line 
fringed with a continuous nimbus of dust. They 
are at hand; they are here. And lo! they are 
the crowd of carriages come from Boulogne to 
witness todgeent to-morrow’s races. Their 
course is ever marked by a stream of dust like 
the train of smoke which a meteor ploughs in the 
air. But dust is the spice of a racing-day road, 
without which it would lose half its piquancy. 

f these carriages the great majority are 
open one-horse or two-horse four-wheels. Not 
that a sufficiency of two-wheels is wanting. 
There are dog-carts, sociables, butchers’ and 
bakers’ rattletraps, with jingling bells on the 
horses’ collars, business vehicles converted into 
pleasure-chaises, pony-carts and donkey ditto. 
Also there is an omnibus or two, and a waggon- 
nette which, on the race-ground, announces 
itself as ¢he betting-office. Norris and Dreaves, 
of Fleet-street, Londres, pay any sum of money 
immediately after every course, on presentation 
of the card. Betting here, however, is quite a 
mild epidemic. 

All these carriages had been preceded by a 
commissariat for the sustenance and refresh- 
ment of holiday-makers ;—drays consisting of 
a couple of poles supported on a pair of wheels, 
at the further end of which, balancing the driver, 





eocked-hatted policemen in snow-white trousers 
do not disdain to ride; nondescript vehicles 
laden with fruit, although drink-vendors are 
manifestly in the ascendant. For here follows 
an English venture filled with a cargo of sand- 
wiches and Cheshire cheese, to excuse the ab- 
sorption of small beer (very), bitter ale, and 
Rawlings’s soda water (double)—whatever its 
duplicity may mean—prepared expressly for 
the Prince of Wales, and sold at the Sealees 
races, on this occasion only, by kind permission 
of his royal highness. 

Accompanying, skirting, and following the 
procession, are pedestrians more mixed in their 
quality than the grander visitors who roll on 
wheels. French women toiling under “ hottes” 
or back-baskets containing tons of cherries, 
currants, and gooseberries ; foot soldiers all in 
blue-bottle uniform, free of joke and fleet of 
limb; sellers of cakes, male and female; bons 
bourgeois with their wives and children ; single 
ladies and single gentlemen ; lads and lasses by 
twos, by threes, and by dozens; English youths 
in loose-going groups; French schoolboys in 


file, attended by ushers ; workpeople in blouses 
blue or white, with their dames carrying nose- 
bags and provision - baskets; tourists with 
purses en bandouliére, containing untold sums 


of silver and copper; shoeless ‘boys carryin 
their shoes in their hands, to be va peg 
by-and-by ; hobnailed navvies playing truant 
from their toil; curés in their clerical dress 
taking their Thursday’s recreation ; father and 
son, mother and daughter, father and daughter, 
mother andson. Amongst the pedestrians, too, 
we must reckon the dogs, whether snub-nosed, 
bob-tailed, crook-legged, or crop-eared. The 
white-woolled loulou, the square built pointer, 
the graceful retriever, the lop-eared hound, trot 
along alike intent on business, with determina- 
tion in their faces to make a day of it. 

Then there is a proportion of people on 
horseback, first of whom are the superb gen- 
darmes. English Amazons, with their attendant 
papas ; masters of equitation, with promising 
pupils; horse-dealers, with showy animals for 
sale; young gentlemen, unattached, with veils 
and without; natty little’ boys, on their clever 
ponies; help to make up the goodly show. 

The carriage entrance to the course is flanked 
respectively by the French tricolor and the 
Union Jack. The symbol of patriotism is thus 
associated with the token of courtesy to a 
neighbour. Boulogne enjoys the advantage of 
using two distinct and separate grounds for her 
races. To-day’s, the more distant and more 
airy, lies on a lofty plateau commanding the 
sea; to-morrow’s, for the steeple-chase, is 
sheltered in the verdant valley of Wimereux. 
Here, the north side of the course, appropriated 
to carriages, is open, at a franc per head, to 
pedestrian beholders also. But damsels like- 
wise, who have toilettes to show, descend from 
their vehicular eminence, and walk about, 
thus combining the correlative virtues of bene- 
volence and hospitality. The south side (admis- 
sion gratis) is more crowded; while its grassy 
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offskirts are studded with seated groups, re- 
sembling masses of bedding-plants on a lawn. 

The language spoken, without being polyglot, 
is decidedly international. French questions 
get English answers in reply, and quite as fre- 
quently vice versi. The fashions range widely 
over time and space. The dust has contributed 
a sprinkling of hair-powder. There are green- 
lined umbrellas from the south, and sandals 
from Spain. There are French blouses, and 
English pork-pies. And there—can I believe 
my eyes P—is a well-dressed “| without crino- 
line! Bless her courageous little soul! I 
forgive her ridiculous chignon for that. But 
on ly after all, she is not so very courageous ; 
only one of the earliest weathercocks to point 
to the coming change of wind. What a provi- 
dential dispensation it is, that man, in his in- 
fatuation, should think the latest mode the 

rettiest, the most becoming, the most sensible ! 
bid fashions only are ugly and foolish. 

Why should it be that walking-sticks are an 
article greatly in request? I got here without a 
walking-stick, and, if they will let me, will try 
to get back again without one. Why? Unless 
that Hebrew-faced gentleman desires to distri- 
bute them as souvenirs amongst a friendly 
public. There is also a wonderful supply of 
watch-chains, glittering in white and yellow 
metal. Nor are cigars of various quality wanting. 
Choisissez, messieurs! Choisissez, messieurs ! 
There is likewise sugar-stick and chocolate, for 
those who cannot live without those sweets. 

The trotting-race (saddled) has begun; the 


least interesting of all, the spectators say. But 
a glance at the site where it is taking place 


makes up for its want of interest. There is 
still the English Channel (whose formation we 
witnessed a page or two ago), and its con- 
sequence, the chalky cliffs of Albion. The 
Folkestone steamer is coming in, traversing 
what was once dry ground, and may be dry 
ground again one of these days. Another con- 
sequence, too, lies before us in the wild irre- 
gular dunes of that sandy warren. But there is 
no time to hearken to half the memories which 
linger around this haunted spot. 

The trotting-race in harness would be more 
amusing if the vehicles (not to mention the 
horses) had been more presentable and more 
equally matched. Two of these unfortunates 
are dragging rumble-tumble gigs, too seedy 
ever to make their owners respectable. The 
third, a smart grey, has fastened to him a 
slight skeleton-gig, consisting merely of shafts 
and wheels, and a penitential seat for the driver. 
After the race is over, he could take it on his 
shoulders and carry it home. But the compe- 
titors are soon separated by distances which 
extinguish all emulation between the competing 
horses. ‘The race is flat; you see as good at a 
horse fair. In spite of the applause bestowed on 
the winner, it is no better than yesterday’s cham- 
pagne or to-morrow’s bottled beer before it is up. 

The French visitors enjoy the races for the 
race itself, as well as for its adjuncts; which is 
the best proof that racing is naturalised in 





France. Verily, they are not hard to please, 
when they take such delight in a race with 
only three or four competitors. Anything 
better puts them in ecstasies. To-day’s bouquet 
is the hurdle race. ‘“ Here they come! Look, 
only look! Ils sont partis! Il y a trois en- 
semble! C’est le bleu qui e! Non; c’estle 
blanc!” What a hubbub! Whata roar! And 
when the hurdles are neatly taken, “Oop ! c’est 
magnifique!” The soldiers dance and jump in 
the air; the gendarmes lose their 4 oe in 
the saddle. The sergents de ville forget their 
official capacity, and fancy that they are spec- 
tators merely ; for the two foremost horses are 
reaching the winning-post neck and neck. “ Qui 
est-ce qui a gagné, s’il vous plait, monsicur ; 
qui?” Can it be that perfidious Albion has 
taught their young ideas how to bet ? 

But next day, at Wimereux, what velvety 
turf, what green pastures, what genial weather, 
what an leteuell attendance both of butterfly 
insiders and gratuitous out-pensioners! Some 
wizard is waving his magic wand and compelling 
the presence of the slaves of his will. We answer 
the summons, nothing loth. We come, we 
come, mighty lord of the revels. 

Here I come to show myself, me, my wife, 
and my lovely daughters. sm I come, too, a 
bit of a guy, all in white, with trousers too 
short, a seedy black hat, and a grass-green veil. 
Here I come, on my high-mettled racer with 
the mark of a collar on his neck, my jack-boots 
on in the heat of the dog-days, and my thick- 
handled whip without a lash. Here I come, with 
my seventy summers made up for five-and- 
thirty, with my coal-black wig, my white panta- 
loon and waistcoat, and a greenhouse bouquet 
in my button-hole. Here I come, in the blaze 
of beauty, with a golden chignon and golden 
curls, with a cloud of muslin floating around 
me, and a train of textile froth dragging behind. 
I am irresistible in my loveliness. Look at me, 
tender-hearted youths, and die. Here I come, 
fat, fair, and frty, with good humour written 
on my motherly face, driving my pair with a 
steady hand, a female Jehu, but cool and col- 
lected, and not afraid of being considered a little 
too stout. Here we come, a medley lot, in a 
four-in-hand omnibus, inside and out, smart and 
shabby, young and old. Here we don’t come 
quite (no fault of ours) a young ladies’ board- 
ing-school dressed in uniform, with green veils 
and black paletots. We are not allowed to 
enter the course, but gaze at the sport over a 
garden wall. We shall make up for the priva- 
tion one of these days. When we get bigger, 
won’t we dress! Here we come, the cream of 
the cream, with a coronet on our carriage door, 
with folded-armed lackeys and liveried coach- 
man, and fair round baskets with fat capon 
lined. Here we come all; we come, we 
come ! 

The races are over; the course is cleared. 
There has been no chaff, and there remained no 
dregs. All are gone home, an orderly throng. 
The day is rounded with asleep. And exactly 
as its events are buried in slumber, so steeple- 
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chases, chignons, and crinoline, shall dissolve, 
and, like the baseless fabric of a vision, leave 
not a rack behind. 





THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF “ NEVER FORGOTTEN.” 
——_@——- 


Boox IV. 
CHAPTER XXXII. ROSS. 


How shall be described the soothing comfort 
which the presence of Diamond brought with 
it! How, while almost confounded with sur- 
prise and astonishment at the presence of Mr. 
Tillotson down there, he affected with infinite 
dexterity to accept it as in the natural order 
of things, rambling on with pleasant convention- 
alities, until he suddenly stopped himself with 
much alarm: “Tillotson! you’re ill. What’s 
the matter, my dear friend? You’re as white 
as that tablecloth. Let me ring.” 

Tillotson detained him gently: “I am not 
well, — that is, not quite well. But tell me 
about this wretched business—I have strength 
enough to hear ¢hat—tell me, has he gone ?” 

* Kead, he has,” answered the captain. “ He 
was got away at last—shipped him this morning 
at ten o’clock. Went off like a trump. He 
had the good drop in him after all, and behaved 
like a gentleman.” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Tillotson, with surprising 
calmness, and pressing his forehead as if in 
pain; “yes, I see that now—I begin to see. 
And about last night—tell me quickly. She 
—_ down—not by herself?” he added wist- 
ully. 

“No!” said the captain, gaily ; “ not at all. 
Ilave you got her note, eh ?” 

“Got her note!” said Mr. Tillotson, despair- 
ingly; “no, no, no. She wrote to tell me she 
was going down? Is ¢hat it ?” 

“ My goodness!” said the captain, wonder- 
ing. “ltmust have gone astray. Egad! 
never was so astonished in my life. Only 
old Tom the Bolshero is getting so many visits 
from young and lovely ladies, that I think his 
head will be turned. I had just got on the 
dressin’-gown, and was taking the marker out 
of Thaddeus 0’ Warsaw, and sitting down for a 
good two or three. pages’ read, before putting 
on the nightcap, when I declare if she wasn’t 
standing before me, with her bonnet on. Says 
she to me, without a word more, ‘ Captain 
Diamond, dear uncle, will you come down with 
me to-night? Poor Ross is ill or dying, and 
there isn’t a second to be lost; and he has 
written for me, beggin’, beggin’ > Gad, 
then, I will,’ said 1; ‘give me the hand. As 
far as you like, my dear; and proud I am to 
see a lady of your spirit.” And in a moment I 
had the dressin’-gown off, and had slipped into 
my coat. While I was doing this, egad! she 
had written a note up to our friend Tilney, the 
old boy, telling him to take a cab and post off 
straight to you; to make all safe, you know. 
She’s a treasure of sense, so she is.” 





Another cry broke from Tillotson. All this 
time the steel bands had been drawing tighter 
over his chest; all this time the moral tension 
and the excitement from that terrible night, 
which had kept him up so far, had been gradu- 
ally giving way; and now came the discovery 
of a fatal and irrevocable mistake to overwhelm 
him. Those strained eyes had closed, and he 
sank before the alarmed captain in a sort of 
faint. It had indeed come about as described 
by the captain. 

Nothing could be more delicate than his tone 
and behaviour to Mrs. Tillotson during the jour- 
ney. He was always reassuring her—for he 
saw that she was uwneasy—saying, “Now I 
declare I’m thinking what a time it would be 
before old Tom would have thought of this. 
After all, my dear, it’s the women that have the 
heads of sense.” Once, in spite of all his cau- 
tion, something slipped out that made Mr. Til- 
lotson colour, and speak a little vehemently : 
“Poor Tillotson we supposed couldu’t manage 
it. Ill, eh, my dear? Or the business, was it ?” 
He could have cut his tongue out for this speech, 
he said afterwards. 

“Tt is idle concealing it from you, dear Cap- 
tain Diamond,” said she, phen ** You can 
guess why I should not have consulted Aim in 
this matter. Latterly these strange unfounded 
suspicions ——” 

“ Ah, to be sure,” said the captain, in great 
confusion ; “ quite right ; always sensible. The 
proper thing to do. Of course Tillotson will 
say it’s quite right.” 

*T only wish to do my duty,” she said, 
calmly. “In this matter I am almost indif- 
ferent. If I had gone home—and we had 
hardly a minute to spare—you know whether I 
should have been able to come at all. Now 
that this is to be the last of all this, we may 
hope that we may begin a new life.” 

“To be sure, my dear; to be sure,” said the 
captain, reflectively. 

In truth he was thinking to himself at that 
moment, and thinking uneasily, of that “old 
Bolshero” Tilney. Would he do what he was 
told? He had alow opinion of that gentleman’s 
ability for practical life, though he liked his com- 
pany. Old Tilney, he had a suspicion, would go 
on with his “blatherum,” and sit “foostering” 
there over his wine without stirring. This reflec- 
tion made him very uneasy; an uneasiness, 
however, which he was careful to disguise. 

By an hour before midnight they had arrived. 
In a very short time the captain had found out 
the best hotel, and had driven there ; had then, 
at her request, driven off to an obscure inn, 
down near the docks, where he, whom they had 
come to see, was lying. Her heart was in a 
flutter, but she was quite calm outside. And 
when the captain was going in dy himself, “ to 
make sure, you know, that we have got hold of 
the right shop, my dear,” but in truth fearing 
some bad news, she took his arm and entered 
the house with him. 

The landlord met them, and knew by instinct 
they were the persons he expected: “I am 
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very glad you have come,” he said; “we don’t 
know what to do. Would you like to go up to 
him at once ?” 

“See here, my friend,” said the captain, 
pinching his arm privately ; “are you sure, now, 
we'd better go up first, eh ?” 

“T don’t know what to say, sir,” said the 
innkeeper, “whether he is ill or no. They 
attacked him in the street and beat him. But 
he has been up all the day and night, and says 
he is well.” 

They all went up together: in a small room 
on the first floor they found him lying on a 
sofa, with the old wild eyes and inflamed cheeks 
—now wilder and more inflamed. He gave a 
cry as she entered, and half started 

* Ah! come at last!” he said. “I knew you 
would.” 

He looked as if he were ina fever, and yet he 
said over and over again that he was well— 
perfectly well zow. When he had sent up, he 
thought he was “done.” “A set of black- 
guards,” he said, “insulted me, and when I 
tried to give them a lesson—and I marked some 
of them finely, I can tell you—they got round 
me, with sticks, too, and I had nothing, nothing 
in the world! What could I do against a half- 
dozen? They did give me a beating, though— 
battered my head in, I believe; and only for 
our friend there,” pointing to the landlord, “ it 
would have been all up with me on the spot.” 

The landlord explained later to the captain 
that it was as cruel and cowardly an attack as 
he ever saw ; and that but for him the unfor- 
tunate young man had been lying dead there 
on the paving-stones. He supposed he was now 
all right—at least he said he was. 

Ross caught her hand, held it, and looked at 
her again andagain. “So you have come !” he 
said. “I was sure you would. I knew you 
wouldn’t leave a poor cast-off fellow, driven out 
of the country, without a hope or a chance! 
Yes, he’s done it. He’s beaten me at last. The 
odds were too great. My dear captain—no 
money—no means—uno strength even.” 

“ Nonsense, my boy,” said the captain ; 
* you'll get all that oo you're going, and 
come home in a few years full of money and 
strength—both. That you will.” 

Ada had been looking at him with gentle 
pity and sadness. Then she said with some re- 
proach : 

“Why did you do this >—send for me in this 
way? I thought you were ill and dying.” 

* And so I was,” he said, with a strange so- 
lemnity. “ Before Heaven, I was! AsI sit here, 
I was! Ask the landlord there. Wasn’tI in- 
sensible for hours? And at this moment,” he 
added, putting his hand to his head, “I don’t 
know what is the matter here. There is a ball 
of lead there. No matter; they haven’t killed 
me yet.” 

“ Have you seen a doctor?” said she, 
anxiously; “ surely you ought.” 

* To get me ready to go on board to-morrow. 
Don’t be afraid, you'll be rid of me. If I should 
be half dying, at twelve to-morrow I'll go. Now, 
is your mind at rest ?” 





* No, no,” said the captain, “that wouldn’t 
do. See here now, be sensible, and don’t let us 
do things in a hurry. I'll go now and knock 
up a doctor, and bring him here in no time.” 

“Stay where you are, captain,” said Ross. 
Then to her: “And so you came down to 
me—left Aim and all. I suppose he was 
storming. O, it was very good of you; very 
like your own old sweet self. If you hadn’t, 
I'd have gone up to you. Doctors, indeed P 
The sight of you has done me good. What 
shall I do without you ?” 

* You are beginning a new life now, dear 
Ross,” she said, gravely, “and are to leave all 
follies behind. ‘The greatest pride and the 
greatest good news you can send us is, that you 
are steady and doing well. If you want to make 
me happy——” 

** How easy you can talk!” he said, starting 
up. “ Listen to her ; just listen to her! Steady, 
indeed! Who made me unsteady? What made 
me unsteady? What ruined and undone me, 
and turned me into a wretched outcast? You, 
Ada! It is your doing. You sold yourself 
for money, for——” 

* Hush !” she answered, in equal excitement ; 
“T did not. It is too late to speak of that.” 

“ Yes, for money,” he went on, “and for 
gratitude, and suffering innocence ; and it has 
served you right. It looks like the judgment 
good people are always talking of. For where 
is the money now? and as for the innocence, 
you know——” 

She caught his arm, and with an imploring 
look, said: “ Not here! I know and confess; 
but not here.” 

He looked at her for a moment with some 
triumph ; then said: “ Poor, poor Ada! I am 
sorry too. We might have been very happy. 
No matter; as you say, all that is gone and 
past. The only thing left is to ship me; and 

ou may depend on me for that. Ah, captain, 
i have been treated cruelly among them all. 
They have beaten me. She was mine—always 
meant to be for me. She was, and she knows 
it; but I do not blame her. My poor Ada! 
Even as it is, it is better for her. My poor, 
sweet girl, I shall never, never, see you again. 
Life seems to be worn out of me. But I 
have not been so bad altogether. I have been 
worried, and hunted, and persecuted; and 
I dare say, if Ihad got fair play like other 
fellows, captain, I might have turned out de- 
cently. I give you my honour, as a living man, 
I always laid out, when I had got her, to begin 
and be good. I did indeed. She would have 
been the saving of me, and I shouldn’t have 
been the wretched—convict (for they are ship- 
ping me like a convict) that I am now.” 

It was long past midnight when they left 
him, promising to see him again in the morning 
down at the ship—the Promised Land—which 
was to sail at twelve. 








CHAPTER XXXIII. HOME AGAIN. 
By the time that the Promised Land, long 
clear of the docks, had cast off her steam- 
tug, and was well out at sea, with dark- 
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ness coming on, Mr. Tillotson had been brought 
to the Roya! Albion, where the good-natured 
landlady was looking out wistfully, and won- 
dering what had kept him. It was the best 
room in her house, and she was hovering out- 
side the door, good and unsuspicious soul as 
she was, to hear what a great local doctor, who 
had been hurriedly sent for, would decide. It 
was a pity, she thought, that he had no woman’s 
gentle hand to look after him and smoothe his 
pillow, and only that good-natured lame old 
gentleman. 

It had been better, certainly ; for the captain, 
best and most willing of men, could not supply 
a wife’s place; and that wife, Mrs. Tillotson, 
hurt by ungenerous suspicions, and not know- 
ing that her husband was suffering from any- 
thing but a morbid, unjust, and unreasonable 
fit of suspicion, had gone back straight to Lon- 
don ; while that husband, crushed, overwhelmed, 
had given way to what the excitement of that 
long, long night had helped him to fight off. 
The dreadful wounds of all that night had begun 
to fester; the cruel stabbings he had borne so 
many hours—all made themselves felt now. He 
was at last prostrated; and the grand local 
doctor, Gabbett Watson, Physician to the Royal 
Dock Hospital, whispered to the captain, “On 
the lungs, sir. Serious.” 

It was indeed serious. And yet hopeless, 
miserable, and abandoned as he was, he would 
not yet quite “give in.” His one wish and 
prayer was to be “taken home.” He had 


strength for that, he said. The captain had 
many councils with the good landlady on this 
oint, who repeatedly asked him, “ Where was 
fis mother or wife, that she didn’t come and 
nurse him, and London so near?” questions 


that put the good-natured invention of the 
captain to all sorts of straits. 

** You see,” he said, “ she’s very delicate her- 
self; and, egad! she likes him only too well, 
ma’am ; and, faith, we’re trying to keep it from 
her. You see, ma’am !” 

Towards the evening of a lovely sunny day, 
when not a breath was stirring, and the stab- 
bing east winds had hurried off to visit other 
regions, Mr. Tillotson, looking, as the captain 
said, “like a ghost,” worn and aged with suffer- 
ing of mind and body, came down to the sitting- 
room to the astonished captain. 

“Do you want to get your death, Tillotson ? 
This is going beyond the beyonds. Go up 
again, my dear fellow. Go, now.” 

But Mr. Tillotson said in a whisper, “ It 
is of no use. I cannot rest here. I must 
go home. Let me go, either to live or die. 
1 cannot get well here. She has abandoned 
me. But still I am innocent; and before she 
goes I want to tell her so, and humble myself. 
[have done her cruel wrong. If I wait another 
hour, I shall not have strength. I pant to get 
to my own home again; and I feel this—this 
thing is growing fast upon me.” He put his 
hand upon his chest, where were the steel bars, 
now tightened every moment. 

The captain said many a “ What folly, now, 


my dear fellow!” and implored him to “ get: 





back to his warm bed” again. But without 
effect. At last it occurred to him it might 
be wiser after all to let him have his way. 
An opinion he was fortified in, when he no- 
ticed some faint light coming into Mr. Tillot- 
son’s dull eyes, and the very faintest tinge of 
colour into his cheeks. 

The train started at three; and the crowd 
going to town by that evening train were 
struck by the shrunken and sickly figure that 
came on the platform. Yet there was still 
brightness in the eyes. The prospect of action 
had given him strength. It was a wonderful 
victory of spirit over the flesh. In the train, 
and hardly able to hold up his head, he said 
to the captain, faintly, “It I can manage only 
four hours! After that, I don’t care.” With 
his usual forethought, the captain had secured 
a compartment for themselves, and had even 
taken the precaution of getting a doctor (not, 
of course, of the great local standing of Gabbett 
Watson) to accompany them in tle train pri- 
vately for a few miles. 

But as the train swept on—it was a very 
speedy express — the captain’s watchful eye 
saw that his companion was growing worse. 
At the very first station, when they had 
been about three-quarters of an hour on the 
road, and when the doctor came to the car- 
riage, like a common passenger, the captain 
bade him get in. The doctor was a little 
alarmed at the change. The light was fading 
out of Mr. Tillotson’s eyes; the excitement 
was fast waning; the energy that had borne 
him through so much was weary. The iron 
bands were tightening: he could not speak— 
indeed seemed scarcely conscious. 

The local doctor put a little bottle to Mr. 
Tillotson’s lips. ‘“ We must do all we can to 
keep him up, just for three-quarters more. 
Then we shall be at a large town, where we can 
stop and have good accommodation. If he 

oes a mile further after that, I wouldn’t answer 
or it.” 

Utterly overwhelmed, the captain could only 
murmur, “ And this place—where is it?” 

* A large cathedral town—St. Alans. There’s 
“= inn there—the White Hart—where they 

ill take care of him. Ah! see, he’s better 
now.” 

Were not these names two secret talismans, 
to call back the waning strength of Mr. Til- 
lotson? “ St. Alans,” he said, eagerly ; “‘ where! 
—who is going to St. Alans !” 

“ That’s right, sir,” said the doctor, gladly. 
* We shall be there in half an hour. We are 
going to stop there for the night, at the White 
Hart, if you have no objection.” 

“Going to St. Alans?” said Mr. Tillotson, 
lighting up. “ Yes, let usstop there. The very 
place! Take me there !” 

“ We will, Tillotson,” said the captain. 

“Going back to St. Alans,” repeated Mr. 
Tillotson, wearily looking from one window, as 
if to make it out. “It seems as if it were 
ordered so. It is the spot I would have chosen. 
This is good news, indeed. Much better than 
going on to town, I am sure, my dear captain,” 
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he added, with a curious smile. “I shall find 
rest there, for I feel very, very tired.” 

The captain put on his heartiest gaiety. 

“ What must it be to Tom the Bolshero! I 
assure you, my dear fellow, his old bones are 
aching at this moment, and as for the leg,” 
added the captain, with perfect truth, “ it’s as 
tender as if you’d been rasping it with a file all 
night.” ‘The doctor was keeping his eye very 
gravely on Mr. Tillotson. 

They were now slackening speed. As they 
did so, Mr. Tillotson seemed to rouse himself, 
and with his heavy clouded eyes dragged himself 
to the window. 

“There it is!” he said, eagerly. “I see it! 
The spire, and the Close.” And then he re- 
peated, softly, “ Dear St. Alans!” 

He was put into a cab, and they drove away 
up the town. 


CHAPTER XXXIV. ST. ALANS. 


Tue old room was disengaged, as were in- 
deed many old rooms in the White Hart. For 
the New Railway Hotel, down at the station— 
but that was a long story of iniquity, as the 
landlord himself admitted to the doctor. There 
Mr. Tillotson laid himself down, at last to find 
rest. Then came the reaction. “ My dear cap- 
tain,” he said, “Ishall never get out of this 
place; and now that I am here | am happy.” 

“Nonsense, my dear fellow,” said the cap- 
tain. “ Don’t talk stuff.” 

“No matter, then,” said the other, gently. 
“T am very glad to find myself here again. 
This is the only spot I ever was happy in, in all 
my long weary life. O, I was so happy here. 
And, my dear friend, I might have been happy 
at this moment; but for my own folly I might 
have been the most blessed of all men,” he 
added, raising himself; “ but I have lost her— 
lost ali by my own miserable fault. Sweet 
angel, as she always was, she was right to leave 
me. Quite right. Still I am very happy to be 
here. ‘The whole scene makes me think of her.” 

The captain was deeply touched ; and, steal- 
ing from the room, went to consult Mr. His- 
coke, the landlord. That host directed him to an 
office round the corner: and there the captain, 
going into a little compartment which shut him 
out (he said Jater it was for all the world as if 
he was “ going to pledge his old watch”), wrote 
a telegram. It ran thus: 


“My dear Child. Come down here. Our 
friend Tillotson is not well, and wants to sce 
you to make all square. Come; if only for 
old Tom’s sake.” 


This message the clerk, who was much pleased 
with the captain and his pleasant manner, 
promised should go at once, in preference to 
all other messages. It was delivered to Mrs. 
Tillotson within half an hour, at a station some 
twenty miles away. In half an hour more the 
captain was limping in to his friend with glasses 
on his nose, and a bit of tissue paper in his 
hand, and very joyfully read it out to him. 

** Listen to this, my dear boy. See here: 
| ‘Dearest husband! you know who that is. 


Let me see again—yes. ‘ Dearest husband, I 
am flying to you. 1 shall be with you in two 
or three hours.—Your fond wife, Apa.’ You 
know who that is! She’s a fine, noble girl; I 
always said so. My God! how women—the 
creatures—make us blush! They do!” 

Mr. Tillotson caught the tissue paper from 
him, and let his dim eyes fall on the characters. 
But they were not hers, though the words were. 
He felt very happy, though the bands were 
tightening fast. 

The captain had gone down to the coffee- 
room for a moment, when a florid, bald, good- 
humoured gentleman, much blown and heated, 
came up to him. 

“ Sorry to hear this sir,” he said, “about Mr. 
Tillotson. I knew him, but I knew Mrs. Tillot- 
son much better. If ever there was an angel on 
this earth, and certainly in this ungodly town, 
she was one. In our family we worship her 
for a saint. My name is Norbury, sir.” The 
captain bowed. “ And I'll tell you what I've 


come up here for, sir. You knew Tilney, who 
used to live—— 

“Well, well,” said the captain; “he often 
drops in to have his little drop o’ sherry with 
me.” 


2 


“ Yes,” said Norbury, “hat is Tilney. Well, 
sir, they had a sweet little house, just off the 
Close, in front of the cathedral, sir, when she, 
Miss Millwood, was with them. At that time 
we were all stuck in a little hutch of a hole, sir 
—I, and the children, and the wife, sir. For 
there was a fellow called Topham that used to 
wong the canons like the early Christians. 

Ve have got rid of him; and, thank Heaven, we 
have all mended since and looked up a good bit. 
And ’tis only last week I was able to take, at a 

ood rent, the little place the Tilneys had. It’s 

ooking lovely now; running wild, sir, with 
flowers, and woodbine, and delicious scents. it 
would do your heart good to see it.” 

“Tam quite sure of that,” said the captain, 
a little mystified, and not knowing what all this 
was coming to. “Egad, I am sure it looks 
beautiful.” 

“ Well, I tell you what, sir. We were going 
in next week—the wife and the children; and 
the children are literally tearing wild to get 
there,—there’s no holding them, sir. But I’ve 
come up now to say, that I know Mrs. Tillot- 
son loves the place, and Mr. Tillotson above 
all; and they are heartily welcome to it. It 
is ready for him to step into, and we could 
take him down there at once. You see, Captain 
Diamond, a hotel like this, though Hiscoke 
is well enough, is hardly the place for xs 

The captain took his hand and wrung it 
heartily. ‘ You’re a Christian, Mr. Norbury— 
begad you are. The very thing! Do you know, 
it’s been weighing on me all this time what we 
were to do with our poor friend up-stairs. As 
you say, a hotel don’t do. Shall we move him 
at once ?” 
| The captain limped up straight, and entered 
| softly. Mr. Tillotson was lying on a sofa. “Too 
soon,” he said faintly, “as yet, to expect her.” 
i “No, not that, my dear friend, exactly,” said 
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the captain. “ But what would you say to a 
little place, with a garden, and the honeysuckles, 
and small panes of glass, and a little gate in 
front, and a view of the church always in front ? 
There’s a gentleman here come to let us have 
the loan of it until you get well, and-——” 

“ Why,” said Mr. Tillotson, lifting himself 
eagerly, “ that must be ¢heir place—the Tilneys’. 
Ah! Impossible !” 

“The very same,” said the captain; “ ready 
there to step into. Nothing could be hand- 


somer of Mr. North or Norbury—egad, I am 
no hand at names. And he says it’s looking 
lovely at this moment; all over roses, and fruits, 
and flowers, and honeysuckle, so that you can’t 
see a -? of the house itself. Why, I’d buy 

ad money, to-morrow, my dear boy ——” 


it if 1 


Tn less than an hour more, sick Mr. Tillotson 
was lying in the parlour of the little rustic 
house. It was now literally overgrown with 
flowers. Opposite was the great cathedral, 
rising with a soft magnificence that, even in all 
his pains, quite soothed him. It was drawing 
on towards night. Presently the captain sud- 
denly started mysteriously, and went softly to 
the door. There was a softer sound upon the 
gravel of the little walk ; yet not so soft as but 
the dull ear of the sick man had caught it. He 
half lifted himself on his sofa. “1 hear her,” 
he said; “she has come! Ah, angel, sweet- 
est comforter!” As he spoke, he lifted his 
arms; for the door had opened, and she, the 
true angel and comforter, and who had soothed 
and brought life and comfort to so many, now 
came floating in—was by his side in a moment, 
bending over him. Then, with the little diamond- 
paned windows open, through which were 
wafted in the overpowering scent of flowers ; 
through which could be seen the subdued blue of 
fading evening and the yellow pile with its great 
windows transparent as lanterns. It seemed, 
indeed, the old days again, before suspicion and 
worldliness, and trouble, and harassing disquie- 
tude had entered in. It seemed a tranquil dream. 


CHAPTER XXXV. MR. TILLOTSON FINDS REST. 


Yet sweet as were these dreams, they were 
|| seareely so sweet and peaceful as those closing 
| hours. It was like the cool calm evening of 
a long, long sultry day; and Mr. Tillotson, 
in that delicious retreat, felt like a weary and 
footsore wayfarer, who had been worn out 
with toiling on through the dust, and had 
now sunk beside a fountain. Yet he was 
not sorry. His had been indeed a weary life. 
The doctor had reluctantly pronounced that he 
could do nothing—that fatal night and the stab- 
bing winds had done their work too securely 


on his delicate chest. There was really no | 
A heavy congestion was mounting | Tillotson, unwearied, unfailing, gentle, was 


hope. 
steadily from his chest upward. 

The faithful captain could not conceal his 
trouble; and though performing wonders con- 
sidering his years, at 
fulness, although he depreciate 





| him. 
| paned windows were half open, and a band of 
being a prodigy of use- rich and golden orange streaked the sky across, 

all his efforts | passing behind the cathedral, being seen through 


lease God. Wait until you see what Sir 
uncan, the Queen’s own feller, will say. He’s 
the boy. Why, I had the same thing—my 


|chest rammed up like an old musket—and 
faith, I thought I might as well be ordering 


my coffin, when he came, and with a touch 
made all right. Wait, I say, for the Queen’s 
Own. He’s the boy.” 

This was only to comfort Mrs. Tillotson, now 
in sore trouble; yet doing her duties with 
calm impassibility. But when she came near 
her husband, her face lit up with a light and 
interest he had never noticed before ; and which, 
though she did not speak, an instinct told him 
was affection. “I am so, so happy,” he said 
to her again and again, and holding her hand; 
“T have never been so happy in my life ;” and 
he added, with that low whisper in which he 
could only speak, “ I think this all cheaply pur- 
chased by that night !” 

Alas! here was the “ Queen’s Own”—having 
snatched a few precious hours, valued at so 
many golden guineas an hour—come down 
to pass his judgment, and send a chill to the 
faithful captain ; not indeed that he affected for 
his friend any extravagant regard, feeling that 
for “ men” in general this thing was to come ; 
that “every fellow” had his ehance: “ to-day, 
you—to-morrow, me;” with more of the same 
rough philosophy. But with women it was 
wholly different—the old gentle chivalry of the 
captain stepped in and “madc his old heart 
bleed,” as it was doing now for Mrs. Tillotson. 
** How,” he said to Sir Duncan, “ how can she 
be told—the gentle noble girl—all she has 
gone through!—and the pair of them, doctor, 
between you anc me, just beginning to find out 
that they love each other! Try and do some- 
thing—do !” 

Tuis was as though Sir Duncan was unwilling 
to save the patient when he could do so. “My 
dear friend,” he said, gravely, “ you have been a 
soldier, and it’s of no use talking fine phrases. 
The man can’t last; I couldn’t give him,” 
added Sir Duncan, dropping his voice and look- 
ing at his watch, as if to read the number of 
days there—“I couldn’t give him two days 
more—if so much.” 

The captain was aghast. “And what’s to 
become of her?” Sir Duncan himself, seizing 
a favourable opportunity, humanely undertook 
the task of telling Mr. ‘Tillotson this fatal news. 
This he did in a plain business-like way—not 
“unfeelingly,” as some of-his enemies said—for 
he had made the same announcement to some 
thousands in his experience. Mr. Tillotson 
welcomed this news very cheerfully; and told 
Sir Duncan that he knew of it a week ago; and 
begged him “ not to tell her.” 

On the night of this official declaration, Mrs. 


sitting by him—her sweet face bending over 
It was about ten o’clock. The diamond- 


| in the most disrespectful toue— We'll have | the transparent windows, and forming a rich 
| you on your legs again this day three weeks, | ribbon of gorgeous light at the back of the tall 
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black trees. There was an ineffable stillness 
abroad; the little common between, spread 
out like a tranquil waste, and every now 
and again was seen the noiseless figure of a 
canon returning tranquilly to his home. At 
this moment the sick Mr. Tillotson raised 
himself, and looking up into her -face, told 
her calmly the news he had heard that day. 
“T am very sorry to leave you, my dear,” he 
said. “Had this come a year ago, I should 
have hailed it with delight. But it is better 
now than, perhaps, a year hence; when J 
know I could not have endured the thought 
of parting with you at all. For I feel that 
now, indeed, we were going to be happy; 
and though I have often deceived myself,” he 
added, smiling, “ with a hope that I was at last 
going to be really happy, still I knew that I was 
not to be deceived this time; the clouds were 
at last gone, and I should have liked to live on 
now! But it is not to be.” 

He went on, after amoment’s pause: “I only 
think of you and your generous sacrifice to me 
—your sweet precious life thrown away—victim 
to my selfishness. But I shall atone for all 
now: and I am glad, because this releases you. 
Yes: releases you,” he went on, in increasing 
agitation ; for [ was zo¢ one that should have 
approached you. I was not worthy to have 
touched the edge of your sleeve.” 

“ Dearest husband, no!” she interrupted ; “it 
hen just the opposite. It was all my wretched 
0 Sas 

© Hush !” he said, gently, taking her hand; 


* you do not understand me. I was not worthy. 


I was not fit. O! I—I—deceived you cruelly. 

You know not what you married ; you know not 

the miserable thing that you, so pure, so inno- 

cent, married. But if repentance and suffering 

—-sincere repentance and bitter suffering—can 

; why I have tried; what that will not 
a 

She interrupted him hastily. “Let us not 
think of this now,” she said; “we have all 
enough to account for. As for deceiving me, 
: av knew there was a secret-—some old 
0 ieee 

° Polly !” said he; “too gentle a term— 
guilt—erime L? 

“No matter what the name,” she went on, 
hastily; “it was repented of and atoned for. 
But, dearest husband, you recollect that even- 
ing, in this very house, when you rose and left 
the room so suddenly. I knew ¢hen there was 
some mystery. I have known it ever since. Let 
me accept it for its worst—and suppose that I 
have accepted it for its worst. Do not let it 
trouble you. If it was the darkest crime in the 
calendar, it has been atoned for and repented 
of: and so, dearest husband, dismiss it—put it 
far away from you, as I have done, and let it 
not trouble us more.” 

He looked at her with a transport of af- 
fection; caught her hand and kissed it softly 
— “QO! youhave taken from me the weariest 
load. For years, and for these last days espe 
cially, all this has been before me. For I felt I 
must make open confession and relieve m; 





weary soul. Now, indeed, I am at rest. From 
the beginning to the end, from the first moment 
I knew you and saw you, your name is to be 
associated with peace.” 

He was growing weary, and she was just 
rising—as she always did on such symptoms— 
to leave him to rest a little, when, as she turned, 
she saw a shadow pass across the window, 
between her and the golden ribbon of orange 
that spread across the sky. The shadow was 
the figures of two men, who had come up the 
little walk. She now heard their steps and 
their voices in the hall. An indefinable dread 
came over her—she knew not why—perhaps 
from her old associations in the Tilney days, of 
that visit of “men” on the day of the Tilney 
party. She passed out softly to meet them. As 
she saw them, she gave a half cry: that fier 
face and wild eyes were known to her in a second. 

“This is fine work,” he said, in an excited 
voice ; “nice, to keep me hunting you over the 
country up and down, and no account of you!” 

“Hush!” she said, in an agony of terror, 
pointing to the door; “he is ill, he is dying; 
they only told us so to-day; go, go away; go 
away at once.” 

“Fine story,” said Eastwood, contemptu- 
ously ; “J know—quite understand that sort of 
thing. . If he is in there,” he added, raising his 
voice, “so much the better; no fooling with 
me. Do you know how you have been treat- 
ing me, leaving me up there without a 
penny? I might have starved, for all you 
cared. But see here, I want no hushing up 
or keeping quiet. I want an open, straight- 
forward settlement. I have done nothing to be 
ashamed of, that I am to be working under- 
ground in this way. Here, Mrs. Tillotson, let 
me see this sham-sick man of yours. He'll 
understand me—never fear.” 

But she stood between him and the door, 
with her hand on the handle. “ You mus¢ not,” 
she said, firmly; “I tell you, he is dying. Mr. 
Grainger, Mr. Grainger! you will help me here, 
and protect us from this cruel intrusion.” 

Mr. Grainger only shrugged his shoulders. 
“Tam powerless, Mrs. Tillotson; you have no 
claim on me, either.” 

“Take care she doesn’t pack you out of the 
country, as she managed with that poor devil 
Ross. That was a nice exploit! No, no; the 
days of humbugging are over.” 

“What shall 1 do!” said she, clinging to the 
door. “I tell you, you will kill him if you dis- 
turb him now. How ungenerous of you, how 
ignoble! Q! is there no one to help me?” 

There was. Mrs. Tillotson saw our captain 
closing the little gate, and he seemed now to 
be a true deliverer. “ Uncle, uncle dear, help 
us; quick! ‘There are these people want to 
force themselves in—and you know: ~ 

She had not left the handle of the door, but 
called this to him as he came up the little waik. 

Shading his eyes with his hand, he recognised 
“ Eastwood, the lad,” at once. “ Begad, they 
shall not, my dear,” he said, cocking the bishop’s 
hat very fiercely: he had his stout stick too. 
“Stand back, you pair of blackguards ; is that 
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the way to behave to a lady? Take your hat 
off, sir, or T’ll knock it off for you in two 
seconds.” 

“Pish!” said the other, contemptuously ; 
“T don’t mind you. I could make the whole set 
of you change your note in two minutes; so 
be civil, my own old gentleman ; this is not the 
Continent.” 

“You infernal scoundrel !” said the captain, 

iving the crown of his bishop’s hat a violent 
ato “how dare you talk of the Continent? 
You behaved like a blackleg. You did murder 
there; and if there was law or justice——” 

The other interrupted him in a fury. 

“ Murder, and law, and justice ; you’d better 
not talk of that inthis house! We'll see what’s 
to be said about ¢ha¢ ; and you shall hear, too. 
The time’s gone by, old fellow, for humbugging. 
We had enough of that for these fifteen years.” 

The captain replied in a low voice, com- 

letely changing his manner. “Come with me. 
[ tell you, the man’s dying. He’ll hear you.” 

But the door was now drawn away from her 
hand, and the pale face and tottering figure of 
Mr. Tillotson stood there looking out on them. 

* Let them come in,” he said, ina low broken 
whisper. “It is better to convince them. It is 
better to have it over. I knew it would come to 
this. I was sure of it. Indeed, it was a fit 
retribution. I was hoping to have died in 
peace ; but——” 

“And have taken this secret to the grave 
with you, Tillotson? But you brought it 
all on yourself. If you had behaved open- 
hand and above-board with me, I should have 
stood by you, and no one should have known of 
this business, from me at least. A man must 
live ; and, recollect, it was you who ruined me. 
I appeal to him here if that’s not true. Id 
have had an estate now, and been happy and 
rich, only that my father turned me off, an 
cut me out all on account of a business of his— 
a secret.” 

“Tt shall be a secret no longer,” said Mr. 
Tillotson. “I tell it here—before all. It isa 
right humiliation for me.” 

“ Better take care,” said the other; “ you’re 
not obliged, you know. Think twice.” 

He took his wife’s hand. “1 shall leave you no 
legacy of terrorism. These men shall not have 
it in their power to persecute you. You have 
guessed it, indeed, and can think no worse of 
me. In a word, when I was young I fell into 
bad ways and bad courses, oe was the wildest 
and most dissipated of my friends—all but broke 
my poor parents’ hearts 

“ Now think twice,” said Eastwood. “ It’s no 
use, you know. Stop there ; take my advice.” 

“Twice I broke away from them and out- 
raged them in every way; and twice they for- 
gave. Finally—let me hurry to this—I went 
to Paris; got into worse company there. I 
got infatuated with a boyish passion —O, 
forgive me this humiliation of you—and was 
beaten unworthily even in that contest by one 
older than I was, and whom that moment I 
hated with a hate that could only be satisfied 
with blood. But he avoided me instinctively, 











and at last fled from Paris. I, urged by some 
devil” (Eastwood gave a sort of laugh. “A 
compliment to me: 1 was with him!”), “ pur- 
sued him, then got on his track, and at last 
hunted him down at a little Italian town— 
Spezia. Ah! you shrink from me, dear.” 

Up to this point her hand had been in his. 
He had felt it fluttering and trembling. Now, 
when he mentioned that Italian name, she started, 
and half drew it away. 

“ Nothing, nothing,” she said, hastily. “Go 
on.” 

“Yes,” he said, “let me finish. A sentence 
will do it. That very night, behind the garden 
of the hotel, I shot him in what was called a duel, 
but what was a cruel, unfair, cold-blooded—O 
God, forgive me !” 

She had now drawn her hand away, for she 
was covering her face with both her hands. 
When he raised his eyes, they fell on her again. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is right. You must shrink 
from me.” 

“No, indeed,” she said, with a faltering 
voice; “it is not that.” 

“Tt is not that?” herepeated. ‘No matter. 
That isnotall. He had left a little girl, this 
murdered man. I know what became of her, 
a fond darling, that worshipped him. She died 
of it, they told me. So that also is on my 
soul——-”_ He stopped, for she had turned awa: 
her face. ‘No wonder!” he said, sadly. “ 
told you, recollect. So I could not ask her for- 
giveness. But there may be forgiveness for all 
three yet.” 

It had grown darker, and no one spoke. The 
golden streak had cooled out, and there was 
now the moon up, and a great waste of deep, 
colder blue. He put out his hand. “Ah! she 
has gone!” he said; “she has left me! I told 
her and warned her that she would not bear to 


d | hear the truth !” 


She had, indeed, glided from the room. 
Could they have seen her a moment later, they 
would have seen her on her knees, with her face 
down on a chair, weeping and praying con- 
vulsively. In another moment she rose and 
dried her eyes, and prepared to return. She lit 
the lamp and brought it in with her. 

When she entered, she found the room silent 
and cleared. They were gone. The captain 
had got them away. The dying Mr. Tillotson 
saw her enter, as he had so often seen her enter, 
bearing the light—herself soft light. She ran 
to him, as if answering all the doubt, grief, 
and pain she saw in that worn face, and put her 
arms about him. 

There was a faint sparkle glittering over in 
the cathedral, and sounds of music came floatin 
dreamily into the room (for the organist hc 
just gone in to practise). The doubt, the grief, 
and the pain all a away in a moment, as if 
by the touch of an amulet. She heard him 
whisper, “Ah! you forgive me ?” 

Then kneeling down beside him, she put her 
face close, quite close, to his cheek, and forcing 
those sweet lips into a smile of fervour, she 
whispered : 
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“The little girl lives, and from her heart and 
soul forgives !” 

He half lifted himself and turned to her. In 
her face he read all. The light seemed to play 
on the golden hair as on a glory, and a fuller 
swell of the organ came sweeping in at the 
window, fluttering the honeysuckle-leaves. 


LVENVOI. 


WE may look back to the personages of this 
story some five years later. By that time we 
can see the Second Mrs. Tillotson moving m a 
world of gentle charities and good works, soft, 
melancholy, practical — with excellent means, 
too, for her labours; for out of the wreck of 
the Foncier much had been recovered, and the 

rovident care of Mr. Tillotson had secured 
on as the world said. Ross had taken away 
with him, as perhaps the reader will have antici- 

ated, the fruit of a desperate injury, which his 
on nature and the excitement of that depar- 
ture had refused to let him yield to. 

The monotony of the sea had set in; he began 
to eat his heart out; and only one day after 
sailing he was found in the morning dead in his 
berth—the ship doctor said, “ from a suffusion 
of blood on the brain.” 

It was wonderful how his strange wild spirit 
had fought off so long as twenty-four hours the 
consequences of such internal injuries; but his 
indomitable pride and energy would not let him 
“give in,” even to sleep. Only that the Great 
Enemy stole upon him unawares, he would have 
fought his last battle with Aim, as he had done so 
many battles all his life, and have met him stand- 
ing up, and defiant. Under all the violence 
and ill conditioned fury which has marked his 
nature through the course of this story, the 
reader may have seen certain fair impulses over- 
powered by stronger untrained impulses. His 
* own fellows” heard of his end with regret— 
not the worst testimonial to a man’s character ; 
and at the mess such epitaphs as, “ Not a bad 
fellow,” ‘There are worse in the world,” 
“No one’s enemy but his own,” and “ Deuced 
good hearted, after all,” went round very freely. 

His unfortunate end pointed many a moral— 
in Mr. Tilney’s mouth. Friends that did not 
know his good heart so well as those who have 
been listening to him so patiently throughout 
these pages, might go so far as to say that he 
actually enjoyed the fate of his kinsman. He 
revelled in the details, which he unfolded again 
and again in his club. For the bounty of 
his ward now helped him to many more luxu- 
ries besides a club; and in the evening of his 
life he was known to come back again to his 
older and kindlier view of a late Royal “Dook,” 
and of the Court’generally. But the example 
of Ross was turned to exceeding profit. “ My 
young friend, ah! I could tell you of a momen- 
tous case out of my own family. As fine a 





young man as you ever saw. Made to be about 
a Court, but self willed. My dear friend, there’s | 


not a sparrow falls, not a drop leaves the house- 
top, without an All-seeing Eye.” In this reli- 
gious tone of resignation it may be supposed 
that he accepted his own lot unrepiningly. For 
things at home were grown very uncomfortable, 
owing, perhaps, to what one of the Foncier 
clerks would have called “a tightness” in the 
nuptial market. The securities were offered 
freely; but, alas! there were no buyers. A 
fretfulness, a repining, a snappishness, had set 
in, which rendered the domestic hearth unplea- 
sant for Mr. Tilney. Most unreasonable treat- 
ment: for he had laboured with the others in 
the heats—and the failure was not on his head. 

No such trouble clouded the days of The 
Captain, with whom the writer is as*loth to 
part as he was with the original true heart, of 
which the character given in these pages is but 
a faint sketch. Still can we see him and think 
of him in his old faithful round; not growing 
dull and insensible, and possibly selfish—which 
is but the nature of age—but rather more deli- 
cately sensitive to the wants and feelings of 
others. We can look back, and see him, in his 
little measured and orderly round of duties, 
going forth at the fixed hour, bright and brushed, 
and with the shovel-hat all but cocked; or, 
busy with his tools, repairing; or, busier still, 
in his dressing- gown, with the moderator 
drawn close, and the glasses on the high 
Roman nose, and the thin lips repeating ear- 
nestly, and with a respect almost devotional, 
the words of THADDEUS oF Warsaw; or, better 
still, we might sit by him and hear him read 
aloud his daily paper, which he would do when 
pressed, and which he did with a certain plea- 
sant laboriousness, setting off the strange facts 
which daily papers do sometimes contain with 
simple and delightful comment, such as: “ See 
that, now! as sentenced to six months’ 
imprisonment—the creature!—and her child 
with her too! That seems hard on her— 
now, doesn’t it? Egad, Mr. Magistrate, you 
went too far that time.” Or again: “ ‘Coming 
round the corner, the horse slipped, and fell.’ 
Many’s the time that’s happened to me. He 
should have kept his head well up, and slackened 
a little, my dear.” Or we can see him standing 
up in “the frock,” much stooped, for he suf- 
fered more than he ever admitted with what he 
called “the leg,” but which was the hip pro- 
perly; and feeling nervously at the little crim- 
son-silk purse, the friend that he was always 
ready to call on. The image of that genial, 
amiable figure I could wish to be the last image 
on the reader’s mind as he lays down this 
volume; and the last words written here shall 
be the name of Carrain Diamonp. 


THE END OF “ THE SECOND MRS. TILLOTSON.” 
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